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e 
Citizenship 


of Education, etce., ete. 
| THINK Morgan’s Patriotic 


Citizenship is the most successful 


CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED, $1.00 


ss IN VIEW of the increasing interest in patriotism 


all over the land, Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship is 
very opportune. 

: The arrangement adopted by Dr. Morgan 
“a is unique and attractive, and the patriotic 
quotations submitted by him are among the best 
a century. 


attempt yet made to 
prepare an interesting 
instructive book 


and 
for the schools and 


FIRST AMERICAN FLAG. 


the people on its special topic. 
author has been successful in adopting a clear and con- 


utterances of our public men for 
The arrangement of these quotations by topics, 
preceded by appropriate questions, is a most 


It seems to me that its 


versational style without loss of explicitness and accuracy 
of thought. He has been happy, too, in the subjects 
which he has selected for discussion. The selections 
which he has made from various writers and orators on the 
subjects treated add what is invaluable. ‘The concise par- 
agraphs of the author himself, if given by themselves, with- 
out illustrations, would still furnish an admirable text-book.” 

CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
‘ U. S. Commissioner of Education. Oe N. Y. State Superintendent of Education. 


excellent feature. 
As a lover of my State and my Country, I 
hope that the book may have a general circu- 
lation. It will certainly stimulate our people 
in the direction of patriotic citizenship.” 


Patriotic Citizenship is designed as an elementary text-book in civics, as asupplementary reader, and for Reading Circles. It may also be studied with profit by all 
who wish to know the significance of our flag and to understand the ptm ones and responsibilities of American citizenship. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Teachers are cordially invited to correspond with us with reference to its examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Oregon 
Nore.— The cuts used in this advertisement are taken from“ Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship.” Copyright, 1895, by American Book Company. 


New England College Requirements in English, 1896. 


Maynard’s « English e Classic « Series. New Books Now Ready 


Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations. 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


Shakespeare's Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Milton’s L’Allegro and I] Penseroso. * Defoe’s Journal of the Plague. 

Milton’s Comus. tIrving’s Tales of a Traveler. 

Milton’s Lycidas and Hymn on the Nativity.| George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. * Slightly condensed. + Eight complete tales. 
With Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 


The Series contains over Two Hundred Numbers. . . . Catalogues mailed on application. 
Price per doz. : Single numbers, $1.20; Double numbers, $2.40. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 
43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
H. 1. SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Vew Franklin Mrithmetics. 
In Two Books. 
THE BEST SERIES EVER PUBLISHED. 


Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books 


Eight Numbers now ready. 
Nothing so fine in this line has yet been attempted. 
Copies in every case reproductions of actual writing. 
Vertical Writing is now for the first time really 
taught, —all the movement exercises, and how to 
form the letters. Heretofore the learner has simply 
had copies to imitate. 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 
In Two Books. 
THEY ARE A WONDERFUL SUCCESS, 


Avery’s School Physics. 


Now ready. 
It is the best and most complete book for school 
use yet issued. 
It contains a large supply of Experiments and 
Laboratory Exercises, 
No second book required. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


~ 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


CR CORRESPONDENCE it is a delight to ue ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 

At this season of the year, when every one is making every one else a present, what 
Y~| could be more suitable or suggestive than to send a correspon 
BROOK'S Easy WRITER, No. 130, or other number. 


THE ESTERBROOK 


dent a box of ESTER- 


STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


OOO 
) 
> ESTERBROOKaCO. | 

> FSTERBROOK&CO. | 

PROFESSIONAL PEN 


John Street, 
New York. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


“Your little book has been in my class for several weeks, and I can’t refrain from telling you how successful it is. 
™ have an hour period with the boys three times a week. We spend about twenty minutes of it on your book, on the 


mastery of which I insist strenuously. 


Then we take up the classic in hand and study that inductively. 


We have 


finished Macaulay’s “ Milton,” and are now at his “Addison.” The boys can tell at once the kind of sentence, the 
allusions, etc., and the degree of perfection of the paragraph. They are held responsible for the meanings of the 
words on the pages assigned, and hand in in advance the topic of each paragraph. Their progress in composition 
has been most gratifying. Your book is precisely the help that is needed for this method of teaching Enghsh. The 
students enjoy it, and that, you know, is half the battle.” — Rev. Oscar G. Kuincer, Stevens’ Hall, Preparatory Dept. of 


Pa. College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Practical Exercises in English, By Huser Gray BuEHLeER, Master in English in the Hotchkiss 
School. 12mo, Cloth, 152 pages. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 57 cents. Introduction price, 4o cents. 
A sample copy will be sent to any teacher for examination on receipt of the introduction price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, NEW YORK. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED LL. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Mza:facturers 
of modern Schoo! Apparatus of the hig ‘est efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Only complete Scienve Factory in the Weat. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Special [nstraments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO 
MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher, Put up in two sets— 
Intermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


The School Review 


Announces that, beginning January Ist, 1896, it 
will be issued by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, D1, where subscriptions should 
be addressed. Mr. C. H. THURBER retains edito- 
rial charge. Plans have been perfected which 
make it certain that THe SCHOOL REVIEW during 
1896 will be of even greater value to superintend- 
ents, high school principals, and high school 
teachers, as well as to every pedagogical library, 
than during the year past. 


1.50 a year. 


10 numbers, 64 Pp. each, 
o one has ever even sgugestec 


that the price is too high. 


* Grand Union Hotel, ; 
4 Opp. Grand Central Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YoRK. 


**The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City."” 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 


¢ Rooms $1 a day up. 


“a 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 


lent equipments and qood will. 


Principal's determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 


DL 

of For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
eg Or invalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 6 
floor-room; new, scientific, durable, 


(aveencheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 
clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. [Illustrated cireular, 40 en- 
gravings, free. Address D. L. DOWD, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 
East Hth street, N. Y. eow 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prompt 


Expert 
Service. Cou rieous 
va.e Scnoo s, ¢ Fair 


Pri 
W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


‘lea Supe 


intendents. 
Othcers. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP 
TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION will secure one 
year’s subscription free, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


¢ THE ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY 


is never too busy to answer letters of inquiry promptly and carefully. 
Anything and everything from a piece of chalk to a two hundred 
dollar globe—from a kindergarten chair to a car load of desks— 
is in our line. Consider us meApQuarrers for all information 


about Senoor Goons. MAMMOTH CATALOGUE free on request. 


No order too small to receive prompt attention. 
Always get our prices before buying. 


Home Office: 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


S 


FOR VERTICAL WRiTING 


JOSEPH 
Verticular and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


= 

JOSEPH CILLOTTS \ 

GLVERTICULAR PEN 


y careful study of required conditions. 


Just Published: 


Songs s: and s Song s Games 
FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 1. 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
OURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s eubscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost cf postage anc 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 
To any present subsc iber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


Che 
Boston Binder 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


New Method with Physiology. complete outlines for, the 


may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers are 
also given in connection with each lesson, be 
g sson Bound in limp cloth, ‘ 
The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 


Arithmetic by Analysis. but its popularity is already thoroughly established m our 


best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical 
problems should send for one of these books. A large number of practical and interesting problems, care- 
ully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work. 


Bound in limp cloth, . 
7 a] * Comprising an outline of the history of » 
New Method with U. Ss. History, United States, and over 300 ieeomnens ran 
questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. A considerable amount of iniscellaneous matter 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes, and popular names of cities: ‘and a 
number of valuable programmes for recitations, and outlines for writing, how to use dates toad antage, ete 

The Appendix contains outline of the U.S. Constitution, with questions developing the State Constitu. 


tions. Bound in limp cloth, 
Illustrating the use of » skete 

o ré g ise Of the sketch-map. The book 
New Method with Geography contains complete outlines for the study of jo 
raphy by a method which many prominent educators pronounce the best method in existence, It is illus- 
trated by nine sketch-maps, and contains an abundance of supplementary matter which every teacher of 
Geography will find useful and interesting. Bound in limp clot h ° t 

5 ets. 


25 cts. 


25 cts. 


25 cts. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Sells for Schools, (hurches, 


MENEELY& CO, | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


De tion and prices on application, 


AND 
SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 00. 
3 Hast 14th BSt., 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERT 
W wleae mention this Journal. 


SUPPLIES, 


for ame 


NEW YORK. 


™ Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won’t object to 
that, of course. The Calendar 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


FOR 1896. 


Tur New York TRIBUNE’S broad columns and 
large print make it the easiest paper in the country 
to read, either on the cars or at home. 

Henry Romeike, proprietor of the largest News- 
paper Clipping Agency in the world, testifies in a 
published card that his clippings for over 4,000 cli- 
ents show that Thr TRIBUNE contains, “ day by day 
and week by week, far more original matter than any 
daily newspaper in New York City.’ He proves the 
fact by figures. Tit WEEKLY ranks the same. 

Business men find the market reports of THE TRI- 
BUNE absolutely without an equal. THE TRIBUNE is 
the only newspaper in New York City whose report- 
ers actually visit all the different markets in person. 

Tuk TRIBUNE now prints the best and freshest hu- 
morous pictures of the day from the comic press of 
two continents, and supplies plenty of other enter- 
tainment. 

By its special telegrams and correspondence, its 
able editorials and high literary character, THe TRI- 
BUNE maintains a splendid position in the regard of 
Republicans and lovers of music, art, and good books. 

Tuk TRIBUNE'S society news is known everywhere 
for excellence. Its Fashions have always been of 
special value, and changes of style are, as a rule, 
foretold in THe TRIBUNE sooner than in other news- 
papers. 

Tike New YORK TRIBUNE is recognized, officially, 
as the leading newspaper of the Republican party. 

As for Farming and Labor, Tur TRIBUNE has for 
fifty years demanded, and yet demands, that every 
possible dollar’s worth of food and commodities, 
consumed by the American people, shall be produced 
by the American people. For this cause Tir TRI- 
BUNE labors, in its various editions, 365 days in every 
year. 

Aman is judged by the newspaper he takes. He 
who reads Tk TRIBUNE is wide awake, progressive, 
respectable, and capable, worthy of the confidence of 
business and social friends, If youare a young man, 
you will live in a rut all your life (except by catering 
to that which isbase)if you feed your mind upon 
newspapers full of scandal, vulgarity, and inanity. 
Think, fora moment, of the people who read news- 
papers of that class. On the other hand, THE TRI- 
bUNi has probably the largest clientele of the very 
people who can help to improve a young man’s po- 
sition, of any newspaper in the United States. Asso- 
ciate yourself with them. 

Mr. Horr continues to write for THE TRIBUNE. 

Sample copies free. DAILY, $10a year. SUNDAY, 
separately, 32. SEMI-WEEKLY, $2. WEEKLY, $1. 
TRIBUNE ALMANAC for 1896, 25 cents. 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


LADIES, If von have superfiuous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
Correspondenceconfidentialin plainsealed envelo 
Mrs. M. N, PERRY, box 03, Oak Park, I 


Say you saw this in JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SE Barnes’ Ink. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N.Y. 


HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education,” 
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Number 2. 


-rournal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 
Weekly. $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
ciuds of thre6é or more, 


One renewal and one new subscription. 2.00 & year, 
One revewal and two new subscriptions, $4.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ¢] three 
more is formed and all names are sent in or one person pos time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, i» ~« 860 « 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Romerset St... * Boston, Mass, 


IF YOU WILL. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


There’s no use of sighing the whole year through, 
Not a bit; 

No use fretting because it blows, 

There’s always sunshine after it snows; 

And there’s no use treading on people’s toes, 
Not a bit. 


There’s always a lot to be thankful for, 
If you will; 

And people you can be thankful to, 

And plenty of things that you can do 

To make other people thankful to you, 
If you will. 


Just as easy to laugh as sigh 
Any day ; 
Just as easy to make folks glad, 
As to always be whining and sad, 
And wailing because your luck is bad 
Every day. 


So brush the cobwebs out of your eyes 
And smile ; 
Look straight in the face of the world and grin; 
If it knocks you down, just try again, 
And don’t dream over ** what might have been,” 
But smile. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD. 
Never mind how the wild wind blows — 
** Keep in the middle o’ the road!” 
Never mind how the old world goes — 
‘** Keep in the middle o’ the road!” 


Time is a flyin’; 
No time for sighin’-— 
Hurry along with your load! 
Never complainin’, 
Shinin’ or rainin’ — 
‘** Keep in the middle o’ the road !” 


Never mind if the way is rough — 
‘* Keep in the middle o’ the road!” 

When you reach the end ‘twill be smooth enough — 
‘* Keep in the middle o’ the road.” 


Blowin’ or snowin’, 
World keeps a-goin’ — 
Goin’ along with its load! 
Nights may be dreary, 
Days may be weary, 
But there’s rest at the endo’ the road? 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Tur Congregationalist : Great 
John Bright; we need a Lincoln. 
lie Prince of Peace. 


Britain needs a 
The world needs 


BLancnE G. Lovertper, Waukegan, Ill.: Let 
every trial be but an opportunity, and remember that 
sou owe it to the state and to the nation to train, to 
the best of your ability, for the highest duties of 
citizenship. 

SUPERINTENDENT SHERMAN WiwuiAms, (Glens 
hulls, N. Y.: Every capable teacher who attends a 
‘ummer school will return to her work with an in- 
rease of skill and enthusiasm that will affect all those 
with whom she comes in contact. 


Dr. ALbert P. Marnie: Already there is a com- 
munity of educated, enlightened, broad-minded men 
whose patriotism embraces the whole world of man, 
while holding a warmer place in their hearts for the 
country where they live. It is the duty of schools to 
cultivate this broad, all-comprehending patriotism. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE—(IV.)* 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


Washington Irving was the first literary American 
to be lionized in England, and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
the last. Prescott and Lowell were great favorites. 


Noah Webster was a good lawyer, a good soldier, a 
good essayist, and yet he would never have “lived 
after death ” but for his spelling-book and dictionary. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson practically never read a 
newspaper, and when he did, he used to think how 
much of Milton, Bacon, or Wordsworth he might read 
in the same time. 


Bacon, who wrote more than any other man of his 
day, never once mentions the name of the one man 
living in his time whose name was to stand above all 
other English names. 


When Professor John W. Webster of the Harvard 
University medical school murdered Dr. Parkman, 
the British press announced that ‘“ Daniel Webster, 
the great American statesman,” was on trial for 
murder. 


Edward Everett was nominated as minister to Eng- 
land by President Tyler, but petty politicians in the 
senate rejected the nomination. These men were for- 
gotten as soon as they left office, while Edward 
Everett will be honored and admired for many years, 


At one time a prominent critic calling upon Tenny- 
son said he could tell at a glance which of his poems 
were spontaneous and which were labored, and named 
one line that he knew was spontaneous, “ Oh, yes,” 
said Tennyson, “I smoked a dozen pipes over that 
line.” 


Charlotte Bronté once taught in Germany for $80 
a year. Her first volume, “The Professor,” was 
rejected by six publishers. It was then laid aside, 
and she wrote “Jane Eyre,” which was accepted by 
the first publisher. It brought fame and a good 
financial return, 


De Quincey was fatherless at seven; read Latin 
fluently at eleven; wrote Greek easily at thirteen; 
conversed fluently in Greek at fifteen; ran away 
from college on ten guineas of borrowed money at 
seventeen; and led a vagabond life till he came into 
his inheritance at twenty-one. 

New York gave Henry Clay a two-days’ reception 
of the most enthusiastic character in 1848. March 
11 was woman’s day, and tens of thousands shook 
hands with him, multitudes kissed him, and one 
woman cut a lock of his hair. The year that Henry 
Clay was defeated for the presidency, the largest 
merchantman of the sea was launched — “The Henry 
Clay.” 

George Eliot’s father is portrayed in ‘“* Adam Bede,” 
The childhood of Dickens is in “ David Copper- 
field.” The life and the times of Erasmus are 
given in Charles Reade’s “The Cloister and the 
Hearth.”—— Goldsmith put his own life into “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” Coleridge as a talker is to 
be seen in Carlyle’s “Life of John Sterling.” 
Charlotte Bronteé’s idolized sister Emily was her hero- 
ine, “ Shirley.” “Dinah Morris” was an aunt of 
George Eliot. “Tom Tulliver” was George Eliot’s 
disagreeable brother, Isaac Evans. In “ Penden- 
nis ” Thackeray is undoubtedly portrayed. “Harold 
Skimpole” is Leigh Hunt, who never forgave Dickens 
for the portrayal. “Numa Roumestan” was Gam- 
betta. “Micawber” was Dickens’ own father, end 
“Mrs. Nickleby” his mother. George Sand told 
tales of Alfred de Musset in “Elle et Lui.’’—— Paul 
de Musset told tales of George Sand in “ Lui et Elle.” 


Copyrighted, 1895, 


TUE EDUCATION NEEDED. 


BY HENRY M. KING. 


Self-preservation is a duty of national life as well 
as of personal life. If idleness and inefficiency are 
detrimental to the best interests of the state, and 
industrial education is a wise and justifiable ex pendi- 
ture of public funds, as seems to be generally con- 
ceded, much more is immorality disastrous to the 
welfare of society, and moral instruction of some kind 
the bounden duty of every good government, 

Dr. Thomas J. Morgan, in his valuable book just 
published, entitled “Patriotic Citizenship,” says: 
“ Public school instruction and training must promote 
both intelligence and morality. The pupils need not 
only a knowledge of their rights and privileges, but 
quite as much a deep sense of their obligations and 
duties, and a clear recognition of the rights of their 
neighbors and the claims of the commonwealth. The 
state must supply this by instruction in the code of 
ethics universally recognized as valid and binding, 
and by such training as will lead to habits of self- 
respect, consideration for others, fidelity to trusts, 
regard for the rights of property, loyalty to truth, 
and devotion to country.” 

I am profoundly convinced that the fundamental 
principles of ethics should be taught in the earliest 
stages of our school system, and that that education 
is fatally incomplete, even so far as good citizenship 
is concerned, which has not in it, from beginning to 
end, the simple lessons of truthfulness, honesty, 
respect for others, reverence, and moral accountability. 
If the purpose and end of education is the production 
of personal character, and if, failing of that, education 
is a lamentable failure, so it may be said that the 
great end of human government is not material great- 
ness, whatever the elements that go into it, but a 
moral greatness, which consists in pure legislation, 
equal and righteous laws, and intelligent and upright 
citizenship. Good citizenship is dependent not upon 
intellectual training alone, but upon the moral devel- 
opment of the people; and the state that overlooks 
that, and does not foster it by all legitimate means, 
van never hope to rise to true greatness among 
nations. The highest patriotism is born of enlight- 
ened moral principle. The noblest offering that any 
man can lay upon his country’s altar is the offering 
of a worthy life and a strong and beautiful manhood. 
The jeweled crown of a nation is composed of the 
resplendent characters of its people. These, too, are 
the sources of its enduring strength, and its sure 
defense against decay. 

It is evident that education is not simply a matter 
of privilege or of charity on the part of the state, but 
a matter of obligation, of duty, and of self-preserva- 
tion. The state must educate, if it is to live and 
prosper. Our public schools are a necessity of popular 
government, to be sacredly guarded against all en- 
croachments. Not only the broadest philanthropy, 
but the broadest statesmanship and the purest patriot- 
ism demand that our public school system shall be 
maintained. The schoolhouse is the palladium of 
our national liberties. 

Moreover, it is equally evident that education, to 
be effective and adequate to our public needs, must 
move along moral lines and be conformed to ethical 
ideas; that the schoolhouse must be the centre of 
moral influences and of positive moral instruction. 
There must be education made compulsory, and that 
education must be strongly infused, permeated, satu- 
rated with an ethical element in order that intelli- 
gence and morality may become the guardian angels 
of our youth, the country be saved from a generation 
of criminals and paupers, and the foundations of 
our social and civil structure be preserved from 
disintegration. 
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But, however thorough may be the methods of 
public instruction, however far it may legitimately go 
without trenching upon religious ground, and how- 
ever careful it may be to include the fundamental 
principles of morality, it is still far from adequate to 
meet the needs of the entire nature of man. If edu- 
cation is to be made symmetrical and complete, and 
is to cover the whole being of man and the whole 
range of possible and necessary knowledge, then the 
church must come in to supplement the work of the 
state,— to do what the state, in the very nature of 
things, is prohibited from doing. Man is more than 
an intellectual animal. There are realms of knowl- 
edge beyond the reach of his microscope or his tele: 
Religion is necessary to give strength and 
The highest morality 
A supreme 


scope. 
permanence to his morality. 
rests upon faith in God and immortality. 
ethical Being is the necessary environment of the 
moral nature. Man is certainly a religious being. He 
is capable of knowing, loving, and serving God. The 
faith-faculty is as real a possession of the human 
mind as the reason-faculty. The spiritual nature is 
the highest nature. Man has a Godward side, which 
must be subjected to proper educational influences 
and rightly developed, otherwise his being will remain 
dwarfed and imperfect. No amount of strength in 
other directions will make amends for weakness and 
neglect at this point. Religion must give symmetry 
to character, and place its crown upon the brow of all 
true and perfect manhood. —Life’s problems are 
solved; life’s aspirations are realized; life’s deepest 
needs are met and satisfied; life’s goal is reached, 
only as religion is introduced to give inspiration and 
direction to all our educational methods and round 
them out into a divine completeness. 

“Tt does not appear,” says Professor Joseph H. 
Allen of Cambridge, “that either our science of 
nature, which has grown to be so rich, so wonderful, 
so fruitful in practical results, or our speculative 
philosophy of nature, which attempts to take all this 
in and explain it by symmetric theory, has ever 
advanced any man a single inch towards that mental 
peace and composure which is the only true solution 
of our life problem.” That peace which results from 
man’s harmony with the divine nature, and man’s loy- 
ing recognition of the divine will and obedience to it, 
and man’s growing likeness to the divine image, must 
come from the study of God, of revelation, and of 
spiritual things. Men, to be truly and thoroughly 
and liberally educated, must be learners in the school 
of the great Teacher sent from God, and disciples of 
him who taught as one having authority, and from 
divinest wisdom and 
any knowledge. Re- 
the arch of human 


whose lips came lessons of the 
philosophy of which we have 
ligion puts the keystone into 
culture. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, whom 
exalting religion unduly, confesses: “If there be such 
things as morality and religion, and if anything can 
be said or done by way of inculeating them or apply- 
ing them to life, then education cannot be severed 
from morality and religion, and all real education 
must be inspired by religion as well as morality.” 


no one will suspect of 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF JAMAICA, 
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Every visitor to Jamaica is impressed by its mag- 
nificent mountains, its splendid scenery, its rich foli- 
age, its plunging rivers, its ever producing fruits, its 
infinite variety of tree and fern and flower, and its 
vast store of curious and wonderful things. The at- 
tractiveness of Jamaica to thoughtful people does not 
end, however, in her marvellous natural conditions 
Her history is full of romantie 
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and productions. 
interest and the problems connected with her present 
social condition and educational development are 
absorbing and instructive. 

Tne educational system is similar in its broadest 
features to the voluntary school system of England. 
The schools are nearly all established by the churches 
and conducted in connection with them. There are 
no school boards elected by the people to eontrol the 


schools. Even in Kingston, with a population of fifty- 
five thousand, there is no general school board, 
although there are some boards of management for 
individual schools, most of which are endowed schools. 
Throughout the island each school is under the direction 
of one “manager.” The “ manager” is in most cases 
the minister of the church under whose auspices the 
school was established. There is, however, no legal 
provision giving clergymen a monopoly in the manage- 
ment of the schouls. Any man or woman who chooses 
to do so may open a school at any time or place and 
receive governmental recognition by compliance with 
the ofticial regulations, and also become entitled to 


selection of two co-managers, but the law has remained 
practically inoperative, as in comparatively few cases 
have men been found who could give the necessary 
attention to the performance of the duties of the 
position. This will be more easily understood if it 
be remembered that there are only 16,000 white peo- 
ple on the island in a total population of 650,000, and 
that the white people reside chiefly in the cities and 
towns. Whatever may be the development of the 
system of municipal representation of the future, at 
the present time the Jamaican system is best adapted 

to Jamaica, 
The schools are supervised and inspected by a 
superintending inspectorand eight 


inspectors, all of whom are ap- 
pointed by the British govern- 
ment, Jamaica being a crown 
colony. Hon. Thomas Capper has 
filled the position of superintend- 
ing inspector for sixteen years, and 
to him and the senior inspector, 
Colonel Hicks, Jamaica is indebted 
for the main features of her school 
system. Colonel Hicks was for- 
merly a superintendent of schools 
in Illinois. For more than twenty 
years he has found in Jamaica the 
climate that gave him health, and 
in return has given his best efforts 
to the development of her schools. 

A board of education, consisting 


NEW MICO NORMAL SCHOOL, 


financial grants as fully as any other “ manager” in 
proportion to school attendance and the rank given by 
the inspector, 

Fundamentally, therefore, the school system is ab- 
solutely simple, and free in a broader sense than is 
usually implied by the word “free” as applied to 
school systems, for not only may children attend 
school without paying fees, but there is perfect free- 
dom in the establishment of schools. In any free 
country every man is at liberty to open a school if he 
can secure the necessary room and appliances, but in 
most countries such a school is a “ private school ” 
and the income of the “manager” is derived solely 
from the fees of his pupils or the slender profits ac- 
cruing from the sale of books and supplies necessary 
for school work. In Jamaica such a school becomes 
a part of the general public school system, charges no 
fees, and is entitled to grants proportional to the ex- 
tent and character of the work it accomplishes. If 
the circumstances and conditions of the case justify 
the inspector in making the nee- 


of twelve members, in addition to 
the superintending inspector, who 
is its chairman, has control of the educational affairs 
of the island. Its duties are: to suggest changes 
in the school regulations, to give advice in regard to 
making grants to new schools or withdrawing grants 
from schools that are inefficient, to make recommenda- 
tions as to the expenditures necessary to make pro- 
vision for education, to adjust differences between 
managers and teachers, and to give advice upon all 
educational questions referred to it by the governor. 
This board is fairly representative of the religious 
denominations and educational institutions of the 
island, Governor Blake, who appears to take as active 
and as intelligent an interest in educationas in every- 
thing else connected with the best interests of 
Jamaica, recently made a new departure by appoint- 
ing Mr. A. L. Walcot on the board. Mr. Walcot rep- 
resents two elements not previously recognized. He 
is a negro, and a teacher of an elementary school. 
He probably owes his nomination to the fact that his 
school stood higher than any corresponding school in 


essary recommendation, the man 
who proposes to establish a school 


may even receive financial aid 
from the government for the 
erection of his school building 


and the teacher's residence. 

The “manager” of a school is 
practically untrammeled by the 
government. There is no part of 
the world in which the govern- 
ment is less restrictive and dicta- 
torial, or more coéperative and 
sympathetically suggestive, than 
inJamaica. The “manager” em- 
ploys the teachers of his choice, 
adopts the text-books, purchases 
apparatus, and performs all the 
functions of a school board. At first it seems strange 
to those accustomed to representative management to 
find one man entrusted with so much power, but the 
government in Jamaica is necessarily much more 
paternal than in countries where the people are quali- 
fied to exercise self-government. The “ managers” 
are really representative men, but they represent the 
government rather than the people. Although they 
are not representatives of the people in the strict 
sense, they are certainly representatives for the peo- 
ple, and in nearly every case the best possible repre- 
sentatives under the existing conditions. An amend- 
ment made to the school law reeently provided for the 
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Jamaica in the last report of the inspectors. He is 
avery intelligent, and progressive man, fully deserv- 
ing of the honor conferred upon him by Governor 
Blake. 

The great need of Jamaica isastaff of well educated 
and thoroughly trained teachers. This fact is clearly 
recognized by the board of education. As nearly all 
the teachers are negroes, it will take some time to make 
them thoroughly efficient teachers. The negro learns 
many things easily and has shown reasonably good 
ability to acquire power to teach and manage pupils, 
but it will inevitably take a few generations to trans- 
form slaves into properly educated and well trained 
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teachers. The high schools and training schools of 
the island are doing excellent work, however, under 
existing conditions, in the preparation of both male 
and female teachers. The largest training school is 
“The Mico,” which, like many of the other institu- 
tions of Jamaica, has a romantic history. Lady Mico, 
widow of Sir Samuel Mico, who was at one time Lord 
Mayor of London, made a will in 1670 in which one 
clause reads : — 

‘“Whare as I gave Samuel Mico aforesaid two thousand 
pounds when he had married one of my neeces, hee not per- 
formeing it, I give one of the said thousand pounds ‘o redeeme 
poore slaves.”’ 

It appears that the “aforesaid Samuel Mico ” lost 
his money through no fault of his own, but through 
the perversity of the “neece” he was to wed, as she 
most unreasonably refused to marry the man chosen 
by her aunt, and ran away with an ensign. 

The “ poore slaves ” referred to inthe will were the 
Christian slaves of Algeria, and the suppression of 
Algerian piracy set them free, so that Lady Mico’s 
thousand pounds were invested in property which in 
1834 had increased in value so as to be worth £120,000. 
This amount was secured by Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton for the education of the negroes set free in the 
West Indies, and the share of Jamaica was devoted to 
the establishment of a training college or normal 
school. By a recent arrangement the work of the 
school has been enlarged and a fine new building is 
now nearly ready for occupation, which will aecommo- 
date one hundredand twenty students. Rev. William 
Gillies, co-principal of the ‘‘ Mico,” is one of the most 
energetic and experienced educational workers of 


out confusion. Assistants earn about forty poundsa 
year in good schools, and masters from forty pounds 
upwards. Pupil teachers are allowed four pounds for 
their first year of service, five pounds for the second, 
and six pounds for the third and fourth years, respect- 
ively. Successful students in training colleges re- 
ceive an annual bonus, varying from five to fifteen 
pounds, according tothe class of their schools. Eighty 
students are supported at the “ Mico” while in train- 
ing for the teaching profession; sixty by the govern- 
ment and twenty by the original foundation. 

The amount paid by the government for salaries, 
appliances (six pence per pupil ), bonuses, and to aid 
in the erection of schools and teachers’ residences, is, 
all things considered, quite large. The money is 
raised by a tax of from two to six shillings per house, 
varying according to the value of the house, and by 
direct grants from general revenue. The schools are 
free by law since 1892. 

I had the pleasure of visiting three schools at Miz- 
pah in the parish of Manchester. They are conducted 
by the Moravian chureh, and are all on the church 
grounds on the crown of a high hill. In the three 
schools : boys’, girls’, and infants’, there were more than 
two hundred children, who were kept busily at work 
by three teachers, aided by five pupil teachers. As 
these schools are not ranked as first-class schools in 
the inspector’s official report, they may be regarded 
as good average schools of their class. The impres- 
sion made by the schools as a whole was very favora- 
ble. The children were clean and neatly dressed. 
They were ready, almost anxious, to display their 
ability in any subject. They answered questions 
without any apparent self-conscious- 


They were easily managed. 
were especially ready to re- 


ness. 
They 
spond to humor, or pathos, or pa- 
triotism, as I spoke to them. They 
knew where Canada is situated, that 
their queen is my queen, that there 
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Jamaica. 
and is a member of the board of education. It was 
chiefly through his influence that the great Teachers’ 
Institute of 1891, conducted by Hon. Mr. Dickinson 
of Massachusetts, was held. 

The last report shows that there were 556 trained 
and 392 untrained teachers in the schools, witha 
registered total of 97,456 and an average attendance 
of 64,695. 

The high schools of Jamaica are excellent institu- 
tions. The Jamaica high school has a fine building, 
and is an undenominational school established by law. 
It was opened in 1885. The Methodists have a very 
successful high school for young men at Yorkeastle, 
and one for young women at Barbican. There is a 
good high school in the West at Potsdam, a girl’s high 
school, and acollegiate school for boys in Kingston, 
and several large private academies and foundation 
schools in other parts of the island. These high 
schools and academies are all working on the lines of 
Cambridge University, and their students take the 
Cambridge local examinations. Jamaica succeeded in 
winning the first place in the “ locals” this year. 

The Jamaica University was openedin 1890, on the 
grounds of the Jamaica high school, about five miles 
from Kingston, for the purpose of enabling residents 
of Jamaica to obtain degrees without leaving the 
island. The examination of students is conducted by 
the University of London. 

Money grants are made to schools for teachers’ sala- 
ries on the basis of attendance, inspector’s marks, 
teachers’ certificates, extra subjects, and the number 
of pupil teachers in training. By a carefully graded 
scale, all these elements can easily be computed with- 


He graduated from Edinburgh University, . 


are no slaves in Canada, and showed 
a fair amount of general information, 
Their reading, spelling, and arithmetic 


were fair, their singing exceedingly 
good, and their writing very much 
better than that of the average rural 
school in the United States or Canada, 
Vertical writing is used in nearly 
every school in the island. 

They perform all their school moves 
ments in time to singing. Theirmusic is full of rhyth- 
mie swing. They keep excellent time and beat the 
emphatic rhythm of the chorus with their feet. ( All 
children, nearly all women, and most men among the 
Jamaican peasantry go barefoot.) Their faces respond 
to the thought and feeling of their songs so that 
the general effect of their singing is dramatically 
impressive. The themes of the songs I heard were 
either temperance, freedom, or some scripture subject. 
When dismissing, the pupils formed in double lines 
outside the school and continved to sing till the last 
child was out and in line; and the last girl sang as 
heartily, and marked the time with her feet as defi- 
nitely when left to herself as when supported by the 
entire school. The girls’ school went out at the close 
of the day to a rousing tune set to these words : — 


‘¢We are going forth, our staff in hand, 
Through a desert wild in a stranger land ; 
But our faith is bright and our hope is strong, 
And the good old way is our pilgrim song. 
’Tis the good old way by our fathers trod ; 
’Tis the way of life and it leads to God; 
’Tis the only path to the realms of day ; 
We are going home in the good old way.” 


Some of them continued to sing as they went home 
along the mountain roads and the woods echoed with 
the refrain, 


‘¢We are going home in the good old way.” 


The educational authorities in Jamaica have a diffi- 
cult and instructive problem to solve. It involves 
moral, social, and psychological questions, and the 
process of evolution will be watched by thoughtful 
students of,these subjects with deep interest. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


See how much the pupils know and can write off 
hand of 

Sam Jones. 

Lord Dunraven. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

General Campos. 

Grover Cleveland. 


Thomas B. Reed. 
William E. Gladstone. 
Satolli. 

Benjamin Harrison. 


David B. Hill. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING IN 
BY NELLIE ALLEN. 


READING. 


An article on “Our Reading Table,” in the Jour- 
NAL Of November 28, fired us with the determina- 
tion to see what we could do in that line. Our school 
is a small one, consisting of about fifty scholars in 
the three upper grades. 

Last year, the parents, at the earnest solicitation 
of teachers and scholars, presented us with abor+ 
twenty-five dollars, with which we started a small 
library. The following books were purchased or 
given, and have been thoroughly enjoyed : — 

“Great Cities of the World,” “ Zigzag Journeys in 
the Orient,” “ Zigzag Journeys in the Occident,” 
“Zigzag Journeys in Europe,” “ World at Home” 
[2 vols.], “ Hans Brinker,” “Scribner’s Geographical 
Reader,” “ Brooks and Brook Basins,” “ Fairyland of 
Science,” “ Ten Boys on the Road from Long Ago,” 
“Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children,” “Each 
and All,” “Seven Little Sisters,” “Sharp Eyes,” 
“Wings and Fins,” “Claws and Hoofs,” “Madam 
How and Lady Why,” “ By the Brookside,” “Sea and 
Its Wonders,” “ Seaside and Wayside ” [3 vols.], “A 
Year Among the Trees,” “ A Year Among the Birds,’ 
“ Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,” “ Stories of In- 
dustry,” “Little Flower Folks,” “Stories from Gar- 
den and Field,” ‘Stories of Other Lands,” “ Ameri- 
ean History Stories” [4 vol.], Colonial Children,’ 
“The Great West,” “Canal Boy to the President,”’ 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” “Ivanhoe,” “ Fireside 
Travels,” “Grandfather’s Chair,” “Sketeh Book,” 
“ Dewey’s Ethics,” “Rab and His Friends,” Little 
Red Riding Hood,” “ Tanglewood Tales,” “Tales of 
Shakespeare,” “ Tales of the White Hills,” 

We are beginning to use the public library more 
than ever this year. Our ninth grade, consisting of 
sixteen scholars, has read for outside reading the fol- 
lowing books; each scholar keeping the books a 
month, and at the end of that time writing a con- 
densed account of the story, with a short sketch of 
the author : — 

“Courtship of Miles Standish,” Longfellow; “ Ra- 
mona,” H. H.; “Tales of the White Hills,” “ Tangle- 
wood Tales,’ Hawthorne; “Prince and Pauper,” 
Twain; “ Blithedale Romance,’ Grandfather’s 
Chair,’ Hawthorne; “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Stowe ; 
“Life of Washington,” “Life of Garfield,” “Tales 
of Shakespeare,” Lamb; “ Last Days of Pompeii,’ 
Lytton; “Last of the Mohicans,” Cooper; “Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” Lowell ; “ King of the Golden River,” 
Ruskin; “Standish of Standish,’ Austin; “The 
President and His Cabinet,” “Rise of the Nether- 
lands,” “ Freeing of the Netherlands.” 

This work has only been started for about two 
months, but we have seen some effect already. 

The eighth grade, a class of about the same size as 
the ninth, is doing work along the same line, except 
that their reading thus far this year has been chiefly 
for information, and has been largely of the books in 
the school library. 

The scholars were as enthusiastic over this new 
plan for a reading table as one could wish, and al- 
though we were not given an oak table and chairs to 
start with, still we think the results encouraging at 
the end of the first week. 

Of course, all the contributions are not, perhaps 
what we should purchase were we to make our own 
selections, but as parents, and friends, and children 
have given liberally according to their ability, we 
make no criticisms except to stipulate, that the maga- 
zines shall not be over one year old. 
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The following} magazines andf{fpapers have been 
promised,‘and most of them brought in :— 

The Transcript (brought every Monday), the Bos- 
ton Herald (brought daily), the Youth’s Companion, 
two copies (brought weekly), Sunday Afternoon 
(brought weekly); complete number of Century 
for 1895; complete number of Harper's for 1895; 
complete number of Cosmopolitan for 1895; complete 
number of Munsey’s for 1895; some numbers of Har- 
per’s Young People for 1895; some numbers of Little 
Men and Women papers. The current number of 
Harper's is promised monthly for the next year, and 
the Household for 1895. 

A trustworthy girl has charge of the table, and 
keeps it in order, 


The cataloguing of some of the best series of mag- 


azines and pipers wl) be usefal busy work when les- 
sons are finished. and ( legue thus made will 
be an invaluab e assistince in using the articles in 
connect on W ou 
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THE WHITE OAK. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


If this lesson is given in the winter the specimens needed 
are an abundance of white oak acorns and leaves, and a num- 
ber of small branches pressed with the leaves on them, be- 
sides one or more sections of the wood. As preparation for 
the lesson a visit to a fine oak tree will be bestof all. If 
besides this a drawing lesson can be devoted to the leaf and 
the acorn, children will be ready to make the first part of 
this study of the oak largely the statement of previous obser- 
vations. 

I. Leaf.— Alternate, simple, feather-veined, long, 
with wedge-shaped base, tapering to the petiole, 
broad at apex, with usually three pairs of lobes be- 
sides the terminal one, and— if gathered later in the 


Fig. 1. — Leaf of white oak, Quercus alba, gathered in the autumn, 
showing the pairs of uneven lobes, with their tendency to divide 
again; one-half natural size. 
autumn — dark purplish brown in color. The narrow 
brown stipules have disappeared, and the petiole, 
broadened at its base, forms a resting place for the 
ovate brown buds. A very noticeable thing about 
these oak leaves is their variable shape, even on the 
All white oaks, 


however, have leaves with rounded lobes and rounded 


same tree and the same. branch. 


openings or sinuses between the lobes, while all the 
black oak group have bristle-pointed leaves. 

I]. Acorn. —A_ pretty, light brown, ovate or 
nearly cylindrical nut, in a rough, shallow cup, which 
may be seated directly on the branch 
or may have a stalk of its own from 
one to two inches long. The small 
blunt scales of the cup are very thick 
near the base but become much smaller 
and thinner toward the top, where thei: ins, acetal 
tips project so little above the edge that acorn of white 
the line around it is nearly straight, in pn 
marked contrast to the cup of the swamp white oak, 
formed of pointed scales which gave a finely toothed 


appearance to the edge. The cup of the latter is also 
slightly contracted around the acorn, while that of the 
true white oak is not. Inside the cup and on the bot- 
tom of the acorn is a light brown scar where the nut 
was attached. A circle of dots on this scar marks the 
position of the woody threads that held the nut in 
place while it was ripening and carried the nourishing 
sap to the young seed. The little point at the top 
of the acorn is tipped with the dark brown, dried 
remains of the dead stigma, and often forced open by 
a small, blunt body, which has burst through the thin 
shell, and protrudes from the opening it has made. 
This little body is the radicle, or first root of the 
embryo plant in the seed, which has already taken 
the first step in germination, as if too impatient to 
wait for the springtime. There are no tiny acorns here 
on the small branches, such as we are likely to see on 
the red or black oak. This is because the white oak 
and all the trees of that group ripen their acorns in 
one season, while all the black oak group require two 
years to mature their fruit. 

Ill. Flower. — The staminate flowers, which form 
drooping yellow catkins from two and one half to 
three inches long, appear in spring before the leaves 

a have lost their pink tinge and coating 

of silver down, when the tree is very 

b beautiful in its coloring and readily 

¢ distinguished from others. The bright 

b red pistillate flowers have a three- 
celled ovary containing one or two 
d ovules in each cell and surrounded by 
a number of little scales. While the 
seed is ripening all the ovules but one 
become abortive and the partitions 
between the cells are crowded to one 
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tudinalsectionof side, so that only a single cell and sin- 
ryistillate flower; ‘ 
gle seed remain, Meantime the scales 
pel or pistil-leaf ; 
¢, calyx; d,ovary grow woody and form the cup 


with ovules; m, y , J 
cup. ‘(After Th. IV. Wood, — Light brown, strong 


ne? hard, and heavy, a cubic foot of oak 
wood weighing forty-six pounds. On a eross sec- 
tion the rings of yearly growth are strongly 
marked by rows of dots, like pin-holes, which 
are the cut ends of large vessels or tubes in 
the wood. The vessels in the spring wood are so 
much larger and more numerous than those formed 
later that they make a sharp dividing line between 
the yearly rings. The shining rays passing outward 
from the centre toward the bark are rays of pith, or 
medullary rays. “ Quartered oak” is made by sawing 
the log lengthways along a medullary ray. Since the 
rays are not perfectly straight, the cutting edge some- 
times follows and sometimes cuts through them. The 
smooth, shining patches on the surface of the cut 
wood are the exposed parts of the ray. Oak wood is 
very durable, but is lable to crack, or “ check,” as the 
lumbermen call it, if not well seasoned before use. 

V. Tree.—In our winter visit to one growing on 
open land we have seen it seventy or eighty feet high, 
its massive trunk three or four feet in diameter, 
with low, stout, broadly spreading, irregular branches 
often contorted toward the ends, light gray bark, red 
twigs, and small, dark brown buds. It takes its name 
from the color of the bark, often nearly white, and 
unlike that of any other oak in the eastern part of 
America, If we could see it in the forests on the 
western slopes of the southern Alleghanies, where it 
reaches its greatest height, we should find it 150 feet 
tall with its lowest branches seventy or eighty feet 
from the ground. One of the finest of our native 
trees, it is, as Emerson says of it in his “Trees and 
Shrubs of Massachusetts,” “ beautifulin every stage 
ot its growth; at the first, light slender, delicate, 
and waving; at the last, broad massive, and grand, 
but always graceful.” 

VI. Uses. — The. white oak is one of the most 
valuable timber trees of North America. Its tough, 
close-grained woud is used for ship-timber, casks, 
farming implements, carriages, the interior wood- 
work of houses, furniture, fences, railway ties, fire- 
wood, and other purposes. Then, too, the lower parts 
of the trunk of young trees have so much elasticity 
and can so easily be cut into narrow strips that they 
are used in making baskets. 


VII. Range.— Found from southern Maine to 
Kansas and Nebraska it grows on “sandy plains and 
gravelly ridges, rich uplands, intervales, and moist 
bottom lands,” as far south as Florida and Texas ex- 
cept in the colder mountainous regions and the pine- 
belt of the South Atlantic States. Great forests of 
white oak are still standing in the western part 
of North and South Carolina and the eastern part of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and in Arkansas, but are 
in great danger from the lumbermen and settlers 
brought in by the railroads, which are now at last 
penetrating their depths. Butan even greater danger 
threatens them in the hogs that are pastured among 
the oaks, which greedily devour the sweet acorns of 
the white oak while they spurn the bitter fruit 
of the black oaks. The result can be foreseen — it 
will not be very many years before the noble white 
oak will be replaced by its much less useful relative. 

White oaks grow everywhere in Massachusetts, but 
are rare in the western part of the state. Te finest 
grove of these trees in New England is that so long 
known as the Waverley Oaks, in Belmont, Mass., 
near the station at Waverley, on the Boston and 
Fitchburg railroad. Twenty three great oaks, 
all white except one swamp white oak, have 
here grown on the gravelly slopes of an old 
glacial moraine, at the foot of which flows Beaver 
Brook. The enormous length of their lower branches 
shows that they must have grown up on open ground, 
where they had abundant room on all sides, and 
careful estimates of their age make it certain 
that they must have attained a considerable size 
before the Pilgrims sighted these shores. The 
trunk of the largest measures seventeen feet 
three inches at three and one-half feet from the 
ground, but none of them has so broad a spread 
of branches as a white oak near Jobstown, 
N. J. whose circle of shade is 120 feet in diameter. 
Years ago the Waverley Oaks were only one group 
among the many that covered the neighboring ridges, 
but all the others have been cut down as the land has 
been occupied, till only these are left. Even the rare 
beauty of these trees would not have protected them 
for a much longer time, for houses were crowding 
close to their domain, but last year the metropolitan 
park commission, with the aid of private generosity, 
was able to set aside this grove with the lovely brook 
and meadow land adjoining, as a part of Boston’s 
park system, under the name of Beaver Brook Reser- 
vation. We can almost fancy the indignant protest 
of the dryads that the name of their beautiful home 
should thus no longer suggest the stately trees but 
rather the beaver dams of the brook close by, but we 
will be glad that the trees are saved and that scientifie 
forestry has already done much to arrest the progress 
of decay in their mighty stems. A visit to this grove 
one June day several years ago has left in the memory 
a picture of majestic trees on rounded slopes, a flower- 
bordered stream, and a green meadow with clumps 
of barberry bushes bright with golden blossoms, all 
combined by Nature’s hand to forma spot of ideal 
loveliness, where nymphs in truth might dwell and 
fairies dance their moonlit round. 

VILL. The oak in literature. —The white oak is 
the most closely allied of all our native species to the 
English or European oak, Quercus robur, the tree con- 
secrated to Jove at Dodona and sacred in the Druid 
worship of ancient Britain. In the Aryan myths the 
oak is said to be of lightning origin. It was sacred 
to Thor, hence the slightest injury to it was an act of 
sacrilege. ‘It was a law of the Ostrogoths that any- 
body might hew down what trees he pleased in the 
common wood except oaks and hazels; these trees 
had peace, 7. e, they were not to be felled.” For this 
reason the oak was planted on the boundaries of lands, 
There are many legends of the safety found under its 
sheltering branches, according to one of which, cur- 
rent in Westphalia, the Wandering Jew can find rest 
only where two oaks grow in the form of across. In 
Norse mythology the meeting place of the fairies is 
around the roots of the oak, so in Germany the holes 
in its trunk are called pathways of the elves. Of the 
oak in modern poetry Lowell’s The Oak and Tenny- 
son’s beautiful Talking Oak are fine examples, 
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THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.* 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP AND C., 


{N IMAGINARY SESSION DURING THE DEBATE PRECED- 
ING THE ADOPTION OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 


M. BARROWS. 


[ One of the most successful amateur entertainments of which we 
have ever known was a reproduction ofa session of the Continental 
Congress at the time of the debate over the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Each participant was dressed in the costume of the times, and 
impersonated some famous statesman of those days, studying up from 
history and tradition the appropriate speeches and “ stage business.” 
There were some sharp parliamentary tactics introduced, a great deal 
of warmth in discussion, and much enthusiasm over the final signing 
of the important document. At this point, alarge bell, which had been 
hung in the gallery of the building, pealed out the news of the event as 
did the old liberty bell of old, and the audience, carried away by the 
scene, burst forth into enthusiastic cheers. 

The exercise which is here given can be used in this way, and will be 
a capital thing for the boys in grammar or high schools on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. The costumes are very easy to arrange,—the boys’ 
ordinary jackets turned away and faced with buif doing very nicely 
over a long white, or flowered, waistcoat, a high stock or neck hand- 
kerchief, and a ruffled or frilled shirt bosom and cuffs, which mother 
or elder sister can easily arrange. Bicycle breeches, with long stock- 
ings and low shoes, are just the thing; the hair should be powdered 
white, and an imitation queue fastened on to the collar behind, the 
joining concealed by the black ribbon bow; or a wig may be made of 
white cotton batting 

Congress is assembled, with the Hon. John Hancock of Massachu- 
setts in the chair, and Charles Thompson in the clerk’s desk. If 
viven ina schoolroom, the teacher's desk shoull be occupied by the 
president, the clerk should sit at a table below and in front of the 
desk, and the members ranged on either side in rows, extending like 
wings from the president’s desk.} 

President. — The preliminary business is now disposed of, and 
the order of the day is known to you. What is your further 
pleasure ? 

Wythe of Virginia. — Mr. President. 

President. —Mr. Wythe of Virginia. 

Wythe. — Mr. President, I move you, sir, that this body now 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole, to take up and con- 
sider the draft of a Declaration of Independence recently sub- 
mitted to them by Mr. Jefferson of Virginia. 

Bartlett of New Hampshire— Mr. President, I second the 
motion of Mr. Wythe. 

President. — Gentlemen, you have heard the motion of Mr. 
Wythe of Virginia, seconded by Mr. Bartlett of New Hamp- 
shire; if you are ready to consider the provisions of the declara- 
tion submitted by Mr. Jefferson, please manifest it by saying 

Members. — Yea. 

President. — It is a vote. 
ready been read in your hearing, and you are familiar with its 
contents; unless there is some objections, we will proceed to 
consider it at once. 

Stockton of New Jersey.— Mr. President. 

President.— Mr. Stockton of New Jersey. 

Stockton.—My colleague and myself have but just been 
chosen to represent the state of New Jersey in congress as- 
sembled, and are not acquainted with the arguments, po and 
con, already offered on the question at issue. We request, 
therefore, that they be recapitulated. 

{In the absence of the mover of the resolution, all eyes turn 
toward its seconder, Mr. Adams, who takes the floor with the 
confident air of a man who is already assured that the question 
will be decided in the affirmative. } 

John Adams of Massachusetts (Taking position in front 
of the listeners).— Mr. President, and gentlemen in congress 
assembled. 

President.— Mr. Adams of Massachusetts. 

Adams.— But few words are needed to place before youa 
resolve of such vital interest as the one we are now called upon 
to consider. What it is is well-known to every man and 
woman,—I might almost add, every child in the American 
colonies. Its purpose is to unite the whole country in one in- 
dissoluble band against a king who has abused his power in the 
most shameful, heartless manner, and against a nation which 
seems lost to every sense of virtue and those feelings which 
distinguish a civilized people from the most barbarous savages. 
The gentleman from New Jersey tells us that he and his col- 
league are not acquainted with the arguments for independ- 
ence uttered before he took his seat among us. Mr. President, 
he does not need to have them repeated. He has only to listen 
to the cries of oppression that go up to Heaven from those 
who suffer wrongs unredressed, insults unavenged, and appeals 
for justice treated with contempt in high places. Has he not 
heard the dying groans of the martyrs at Lexington and Bunker 
hill, at Brooklyn and White Plains? Did not the impetuous 
eloquence of Patrick Henry reach his ears? The argument 
for independence, sir, is the right of every English mother’s 

g y g 
son to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness! The argu- 
ment against independence is the sneering croak of cowards 
5 
and Tories, ready to betray their country as Judas betrayed his 
Master! 


The document, gentlemen, has al- 


It is the burning question on every tongue, the great 
est question ever debated in America, and a greater will, per- 
haps, never be decided among men. The argument, sir, has 
been continually sounding in the ears of those who would listen 
the 
must declare 


to it, and is convincing to every patriotic heart. Now is 


time for action. Delay is ruin and defeat. We 
ourselves a free people! 


*This exercise has been twice published in the JOURNAL, with extra 
large editions each time. The second edition has long been exhausted, 
and it is now republished by request 


Dickinson of Pennsylvania.— Mr. President. 

President.— Mr. Dickinson of Pennsylvania. 

Dickinson.— Gentlemen, I trust the people I have the honor 
to represent on this floor are not less patriotic than the ardent 
speaker to whose rash words we have just listened. [ Dickin- 
son and Adams had been at variance for a year.| I value the 
love of liberty as I ought, but I value my country more, and I 
desire this illustrious assembly to witness the integrity, if not 
the policy, of my conduct. Such a declaration as the member 
from the Bay Colony would foist on the people of America 
will not strengthen us by one man, or by the least supply, while 
it will be sure to arouse the worst passions of our enemies, and 
expose our soldiers and our defenceless wives and children to 
still greater cruelties and outrages. The love of liberty is a 
noble sentiment, but to make an irreconcilable enemy of a 
power that could crush us ina moment is the height of folly. 
A stand for independence can only end in defeat, and make 
America the laughing stock of all nations on the face of the 
earth. 

Whipple of New Hampshire (who had followed the seas).— 
Mr. President. 

President.— Mr. Whipple of New Hampshire. 

Whipple (excited).— Mr. President, with a pilot like Captain 
Washington on the quarter-deck, I'm not afraid to man the 
I tell vou, gentlemen, we're a lot of land-lubbers if we 
make a port! 

Penn of North Carolina.— Mr. President. 

President.— Mr. Penn of North Carolina. 

Penn.— If our cause depended on numbers, Mr. President, 
I should have as little courage as the member from Pennsyl- 
Thou knowest that we are but a handful of men against 


vessel. 


vania. 


Supt. L. H. Jones, CLEVELAND, 
Pres. of the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


we are ahost. Thee knows that my ancestor William was a 
man of peace, and I have had close exercise to reconcile my 
principles with my love of my country and her liberties. But 
remember what is at stake on the decision of this question. 
The sun never shone ona cause of greater worth. It is not 
the affair of a city, acountry, or a kingdom, but of a continent, 
of at least one-eighth part of the habitable globe. It is not the 
concern of a day, ayear, or an age, but posterity is virtually 
involved in it to the end of time. 

Paca of Maryland.— Mr. President. 

President.— Mr. Paca of Maryland. 

Paca.— Mr. President, I have this day received by messenger 
from Annapolis a cheering letter from my colleague, Hon. 
Samuel Chase, informing me that the state of Maryland is on 
the right side, and that the convention has passed a unanimous 
vote for independence. [Cheers.] ‘‘ We are even now a free 
* writes Mr. Chase, triumphantly. [ //e opens the letter 
T he letter should be on large paper, folded over and 
‘*Tn imagination I see even now 


people, 
and reads. 
sealed with a large red seal. | 
the future republic of our united American states firmly planted 
and grounded in right and the principles of a common freedom. 
And what though years of toil, privation, and even blood, lie 
between us and the realization of our fondest hopes, shall we 
not gladly espouse the cause of our country and endure the 
trial for our children’s sake ? What is our country if it be not a 
land of liberty ? What hope have we in the future unless she 
be saved ? What are suffering, and even death, weighed in the 
scales against liberty and permanent peace ? If the great ques- 
tion comes to vote before my arrival, as you value your soul, 
cast the vote of Maryland for INDEPENDENCE.” [Cheers. ] 

Lewis of New York.— Mr. President. 

President.— Mr. Lewis of New York. 

Lewis.— After the enthusiasm aroused by the epistle of my 
respected friend, Chase, I surely would not wish to utter a 
single word to chill your patriotic ardor. I yield to none in the 


heartiness with which I detest the spirit and conduct of his 
highness, King George. [Hisses.] But, gentlemen, have you 
duly considered the gravity of the proposed step? Have you 
verily thought what it implies for a confederation of weak colo- 
nies to put themselves in rebellion against the mother country ? 
Do you realize what a spectacle such an act would be in the 
eyes of the whole civilized world? What, gentlemen, is the 
lesson of those words of Holy Writ that I was reading only 
this morning: ‘‘Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down and considereth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him 
with twenty thousand.” Have we. like wise men, counted the 
cost ? Have we seriously thought what a declaration of inde- 
pendence will force us into ? My life has been passed mostly 


with merchants, and trade has brought me into frequent con- 
tact with foreigners, who look upon our case from an outside 
standpoint. I must say, in all seriousness, that I tremble for 
the future of these colonics if we rashly sunder our relations 
with England before we have made a single attempt to ally our- 
selves with foreign powers and crave their protection. Sirs, 
the course advocated by some who are here to-day has no 
If adopted, it will leave 
us a prey of any older nation that may be ambitious to conquer 
It has not the faintest chance of 
It will inevitably fail. How much safer, then, ‘‘ to 
bear the ills we have, than to fly to others which we know 
not of.” 

Samuel Adams.— Mr. President. 

President.— Mr. Adams of Massachusetts. 
in 
patience with those who, at this late day, talk about counting 
the cost. 


precedent in the history of the world. 


or wipe us out of existence. 


success, 


Adams.— Gentlemen congress assembled, I have no 
Is not America already independent ? Why not, then, 
declare it ? Because, say some, it will forever shut the door of 
But, I tell you, 
unless we are ready to submit to abject tyranny, and ask and 
receive pardon for resisting it. Will King George play the 
role of the father of the prodigal son? The tyrant! His speech 
breathes the most malevolent spirit; in my opinion, his words 
wicked Moderate gentlemen 
flatter themselves with the prospect of reconciliation when the 


reconciliation. sritain will not be reconciled 


proceed from a most heart. 


commissioners that are talked of shall arrive. But what terms 
are we to expect from them that will be acceptable to the people 
of America ? Has the king ever yet discovered the least degree 
of that princely virtue, clemency ? It is my opinion that his 
heart is more obdurate, and his disposition toward the people of 
America is more unrelenting and malignant than was that of 
Pharoah toward the Israelites in Egypt. I expect little from 
the justice, and less from the generosity, of England. It has 
been urged that we ally ourselves with friendly foreign powers, 
before separating from the mother country, but no foreign 
power can consistently yield comfort to rebels, or enter into 
any kind of treaty with these colonies till they throw off al- 
legiance to the British crown. Gentlemen, we have debated and 
hesitated long enough; the time has come to act. There is but 
one duty before us at this hour, and that is imperative. Set 
vigorously to work to bring about a confederation and inde- 
pendence. Adopt the declaration submitted by your committee, 
put your names to this document which will seal forever the 
bond of a glorious freedom, and publish your decision to the 
world. 
[Much interest and enthusiasm prevails during this last 
speech. At its close Mr. 
Stockton of New Jersey. — Mr. President. 
President. — Mr. Stockton of New Jersey. 
Stockton. — We are convinced, and my colleague and myself 


Stockton springs up excitedly.) 


will join with you. 
[Cries of Good!” Good!” 
greatly interested and excited. | 
John Adams. — Mr. President. 
President. — Mr. Adams of Massachusetts. 
Adams.— Mr. President, [ move you that we consider the 
debate closed, and give our votes on this subject by signing 


Every one must appear to be 


this document. 

Several voices. — Second the motion. 
You have heard the motion, gentlemen. Those 
of von who are in favor of affixing your names at once to the 
Declarat ndependence for the American Colonies, please 
manifest it by voting aye. 


Presi nt. « 
nof 
Grand chorus. 


Presid 
It is a vote. 


Aye, ave. 


hose opposing the metion. 


A dead silence.] 


[Cries of ‘*Good!” ‘*Good!” and much excitement. The 
members spring from their seats, shake hands, « atntate 


each other, and crowd around the clerk's desk, wl Dec- 
laration of Independence is lying. The president takes the 
large quill pen and signs his name first, others follow, and are 


then more sign. 


.—We 


congratulated by companions ; 


President Hancock (in front must be unanimous; 


there must be no pulling different ways; we must all hang 
together. 

Benjamin Franklin (jocosely).—Yes, we must all hang 
together, or we shall all hang separately. 

[The bell rings, — cheers without. 

The te her will understay of se, f the exere se given 
il ‘ i 
read be 1 i r the 
congress s ae the 
debate, th ppeiniu nmimittee, 
t great discuss ‘ blie, and 
tie Ring. father. ring “ noof the con- 
gress to the Philade|phians ana Wool j propriate read- 
ings, declamations, songs, et 1 may be ire almost num- 


berless, and will suggest themselves to each teacher from general 


reading. | 
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Aut tasks should’ be reasonable. They should be 
sufficient for the brilliant and not too difficult for the 
ordinary child. 


Happy is that teacher who in the midst of endless 
work and intricate details can get the time and has 
the skill to overcome special defects in mind, habits, 
or temperament. 


Tue community can do much for the schools by 
giving the teacher “a royal welcome,” by making her 
at home in thecommunity. This is peculiarly true of 
a woman teacher. She is worth twice as much to the 
school if she is made happy in her home and social 


life. 


Ler no modern thought divert your loyalty to the 
brainy philosophy of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
It is not to be supposed that we shall accept all or 
follow in all, but no thinkers in any age will make us 
think more clearly or vigorously than these ancient 
worthies. 


Tue last report of the United States bureau of edu- 
cation quotes at length four times from the JourNAL 
or Epucation regarding educational exhibits at the 
World’s fair, giving more space to the reports of Will 
S. Monroe in this Journat than to all the others put 
together, reprinting entire his series of articles. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. H. Jones of Cleveland, whose 
portrait graces the columns of the JourNAL this week, 
has presented a good programme for the department 
of superintendence at the Jacksonville meeting. Mr. 
Jones combines many desirable qualities of an edu- 
cator in a rare degree. He has grown up in practical 
school work, is strong in administration, has eminently 
sensible ideas, is a successful public speaker. He 
has a host of friends and ardent believers in him- 
self, and few, if any, who know him are not in most 
cordial relation to him. In Indianapolis he ac- 


complished a work that was phenomenal, and there is 
every prospect of a similar work in Cleveland. His 
administration of the department of superintendence 
1s sure to be a success. 

Tur Chicago University offers instruction by cor- 
respondence in many academy, college, and graduate 
courses, including philosophy, literature, mathemat- 
ics, languages, history, sociology, ete. While degrees 
are not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, all such work is duly credited upon all 
courses completed, and thus the time of residence 
required for a degree may be much shortened. Work 
may commence at ary time. 

This heroic attitude of President Harper and his 
associates will be highly appreciated by that large 
class of earnest teachers who had to cut short their 
preparation for teaching, but who now realize the 
value of higher scholarship. The leading universi- 
ties have never dealt fairly by teachers, neither allow- 
ing for the scholarly training that good teaching 
affords, nor making any due recognition of thoronghly 
scholarly study while teaching. President Harper 
now makes it possible for an earnest scholar to doa 
large part of lis work at home, utilizing his summer 
vacation for residents’ work, so that the actual loss 
of time in teaching is slight. 


Tue New York School Journal says editorially : — 

‘* The Republican victory in New Jersey will probably cause 
a removal from office of that very able state superintendent, 
Addison B. Poland. It is a pity that educational progress 
should be interrupted by the flimsy pretext that the superin- 
tendent has not the same beliefs on tariff as the present majority 
holds. There are rumors that President-Green, of the Trenton 
normal school, will become state superintendent.” 

This will be a surprise to most people, as it had been 
understood that New Jersey had detinitely placed the 
board of education and all its work beyond the reach 
of politics. Further, it may be safely affirmed that 
Dr. J. M. Green will never become state superintend- 
ent asa Republican. There is no man in this coun- 
try who is more honestly and emphatically opposed 
to everything that looks like political interference 
No politician would be the 
gainer by his succeeding to the office. It seems 
incredible that Mr. Poland’s continuance in office 
should be jeopardized, but if so, it will be because in 
performance of his duties he has created antagonism, 
as any man will who is at the helm during such radi- 
“al changes as have taken place during the past four 
years. His educational support has always come 
largely from the Republicans. There has been much 
chating because of the working of the new law and he 
inay have to suffer, but we are slow to believe it. 


with the schools than he. 


THE “JINGOES.” 


There are no American jingoes except by the consent 
of their English cousin. his special breed of citizen 
is of English birth. Disraeli was the original jingo. 
It was in 1878 that he was christened. It was all 
because of the unspeakable Turk and Russian enemy. 
Disraeli submitted to the Berlin conference. All 
england was ready to fight, and while the world was 
in doubt as to the outcome of the conference, the song 
of concert halls of England was : — 

We do not want to fight, 
But by jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships 


And got the men, and 
Got the money, too. 


HO! FOR JACKSONVILLE. 


The department of superintendence of the N. E. A. 
meets at Jacksonville, Fla., February 18-20, with 
Superintendent L. H. Jones of Cleveland as_presi- 
dent. It will be a great meeting. This is always, by 
far, the most valuable educational meeting of the 
year, It gets down to business early, and stays there 
to the end. Mr. Winship of the Journan and Mr. 
Bardeen of Syracuse have united in arranging a 


most tempting excursion, so that the Boston, New 


York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania people can 
travel together. Messrs. Winship and Bardeen do 
this for the sake of having it possible for seventy- 
five or 100 school men to travel together and be 
together for ten days. Already several leading edu- 
cational people have “booked” for the trip. The 
plan is to leave Boston Friday night, New York Sat- 
urday morning, and, after spending a day in Wash- 
ington, take sleeper for Jacksonville at 10.30 Sunday 
evening. It is to be the cheapest first-class trip ever 
planned for Jacksonville, and is open to all. Return- 


ing, stop-overs will be allowed at various points. 


TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
The Public School Journal has a long and vigorous 
editorial upon the way school book publishers do 


business. The editor says: — 


The air is full of rumors at the present time, of the practice 
of methods that tend to debase public morals and lower the 
moral tone of the school boards, superintendents, and teachers. 
Some years ago, in a neighboring state, the methods of a cer- 
tain great publishing house became so offensive that it was 
necessary for the leading teachers to make a combination 
against it, and refuse to use any of its publications until it 
abandoned the methods of the ward politician. 

This matter can be controlled by boards of education and 
superintendents and principals of schools, provided they will 
unite in stamping out all bribery and all attempts to intimidate 
those who decline to sell themselves. Were there no bribe 
takers, there would soon be no bribes offered. But our conten- 
tion is that the publishing house is a quasi-public educational 
institution. It has volunteered to assist the state in preparing 
the children for citizenship by making them intelligent and 
moral. If it is not in sympathy with these aims of the state, 
it should be prohibited by the state from having anything to do 
with the education of the children. Any educational or religious 
institution that seeks to accomplish its ends by bribery or in- 
timidation is justly held up to public scorn and contempt. The 
school-book publishing house is a voluntary public institution 
in so far as it comes to the help of the people and the state by 
furnishing the schools with the material needed for the accom- 
plishment of its aims. Its methods should be above reproach. 
And especially should they be free from those acts which are 
tolerated only among the criminalclasses. It may be that there 
are some members of school boards, some superintendents, and 
some teachers that can be bought like ‘‘ cattle,” but what shall 
we say of a great auxiliary educational institution that seeks to 
buy them? Certainly Ichabod should be written on its fore- 
head. 

From this sentiment there can be no dissent. 
Bribery is a crime; bribery of legislators and jurors 
is no whit worse, if indeed itis as bad, as the bribery 
of school officials. It is well to have it understood 
that an outraged public would mete out summary jus- 
tice upon any school officer, and more emphatically 
upon any manufacturer or publisher who should 
attempt bribery. But there is a side to this question 
which has not received due attention. If any man 
has knowledge of bribe giving or taking, he ought to 
take it into the courts. He who knows of these things 
and leaves them unpunished is almost a participant in 
thecrime. It is said that it is a difficult thing to 
prove ; true, but it is an easy thing to suspect. It is 
entirely easy to suspect a person of anything that we 
are not expected to prove. Irresponsible suspicion is 
the cheapest luxury in which any one can indulge. 
It is the richest feast for a gossiping old woman in a 
country community, and it is a tempting morsel for 
anyone who likes it. The worst thing about it is that 
some kinds of gossip are made intense by the belief 
that they are virtues. 

The JourNAL would contribute generously for an 
anti-bribery fund to employ able talent to ferret out 
any specific case and bring the bribe giver and bribe 
taker to justice. But the Journat believes it isa 
crime of little less magnitude to shake public confi- 
dence and arouse public suspicion in this matter, No 
publisher will escape suspicion. 

I have served upon several school boards, and have 
known intimately many members of such boards, and 
I have never known one man whom I suspected, even, 
of having sold his vote, nor have I ever known a pub- 
lisher whom I suspected of trying to buy a vote. I 
have no doubt but that such things have happened 
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and will happen again, as all secret crimes will be 
committed until human nature changes, but that it 
is frequent or general we see no reason to suspect. 

There are no higher class of men, on the average, 
than publishers and their agents. Friendship goes a 
long way in all business. Life is made up of favors 
for friendship’s sake. Our wives keep lists of calls 
to be returned and dinners to be “ paid off.’ No 
clubable fellow, no hearty man, will ever stand by an- 
other in a political contest or in a school-book fight 
that he will not make a friend who will in some way 
try “to get even.” In one case he will be recom- 
mended to a better position; in another, trade will be 
directed his way ; in another, a good dinner or a sim- 
ple Christmas present will follow. There are, how- 
ever, few men who have votes to sell, or money to pay 
per contract. Whenever there is one such, let him be 
forced into the open and exposed to public con- 
tempt. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


The test of the school is not in what it does for the 
child while in school, but in what it helps him to do 
for himself after he has left school. The school at 
its best does little for the child apart from what it 
enables him to do for himself. Its great mission lies 
along the line of discipline, taste, and habit. 

The child must learn, as we have all learned, largely 
through observation, experience, and thinking. One’s 
observation, experience, and thinking are narrow at 
the best. The school does the child a positive injury 
when it unduly magnifies what he sees, experiences, 
and thinks. 

The school does its best work for the pupil when 
it causes him to be attentive, discriminating, and 
loyal regarding what experts in all lines have seen, 
experienced, and thought. With all its merits, the 
school comes far short of doing its work when it 
sends out into life young children whose minds have 
not been well disciplined, whose tastes have not been 
developed along high lines, who have not developed 
a habit of learning from the experts of the world. 

This cannot come through theorizing or directing 
in the abstract, and must come through the right use 
of the right books. It will not come through the 
use of the public library, since a book should be easily 

available for frequent reference after it has been 
-vead, As enterprising men have two libraries, one 
at the. place of business and the other at the resi- 
dence, each adapted to its place and purpose, so the 
child needs a school library “at his place of busi- 
ness,” 

Any school can secure a good working library for 
the children. It only requires purpose; patience, and 
persistency. Each book as it comes in—and the 
books should come one at a time, or one set at a time 
—is introduced by the teacher, by the child whose 
knowledge of its value led to its purchase, or by the 
superintendent ormember of the school board through 
whose advice it was purchased, No book should 
steal into the library without sufficient interest on 
somebody’s part to secure for it an intelligent intro- 
duction, so that every child who would specially profit 
by it would desire its acquaintance. 

Pupils who read or use new books should be en- 
couraged to speak of the benefit received from a book 
in the library, or from some book at home that they 
think it would be well for the school to possess. The 
more slowly the library grows at first, until the pupils 
hunger for the books for real use, the better. 

Avoid worshiping the size of a library, avoid mak- 
ing it the “catch all” for books not needed at the 
homes of the pupils. Avoid making it the receptacle 
of works that cranky people would like children to 
use. Do not hesitate to buy good, second-hand books. 

A good school library needs a library fund con- 
tributed by the school board, by the school, by their 
parents, or earned by the school through a lecture 
course or entertainment. In the case of any scheme 
that plans for the expenditure of money, care must 
be taken to have sufficient sale of tickets guaranteed 
to provide against any possible loss. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue latest attempt to extend the British empire in 
South Africa has not been a brilliant success. There 
has long been discontent among the “outlanders ” or 
aliens in the Transvaal or South African Republic, 
because the Boers, who control the republic, do not 
permit them the rights of citizenship. These out- 
landers include Germans, English, Americans, Italians, 
and representatives of other nationalities, most of 
whom have been drawn into the Transvaal by the 
rich “ Kaffir” gold mines of the Rand field. The 
English outlanders seem to have appealed to the 
British South Africa Company for help, presumably 
promising a revolutionary movement in the Transvaal, 
to coéperate with an expedition from without. The 
first that the outside world knew of what was going 
on was the announcement that Dr.Jameson, administra- 
tor of the British South Africa Company, had resigned 
that office, had cut the telegraph wires, and had in- 
vaded the Transvaal at the head of eight hundred 
men, armed with Maxim guns and other modern 
weapons. Then came news that his enterprise was 
disavowed by the Cape Colony and by England, and 
that messengers had been sent to recall him. He 
disregarded these orders, pressed on, was utterly 
defeated by the Boers, and, according to reports not 
verified at the present writing, was promptly court- 
martialed and shot. 

* * » 

Firreen years ago, England undertook the subju- 
gation of the Boers, and miserably failed in the enter- 
prise. The result of those operations was the virtual 
independence of the South African Republic. The 
lesson of that affair should have been longer remem- 
bered. The British South Africa Company is a pri- 
vate organization, but it holds a royal charter, and 
sustains a semi-ofticial relation to the English govern- 
ment, the home secretary having revisory authority 
over its officers. It has taken possession of Mashona- 
land and Matabeleland, and exercises authority by 
force and conquest over six hundred thousand square 
miles of territory. The Duke of Fife, son-in-law of 
the Prince of Wales, is one of the directors. The 
company is a convenient instrument for pushing Brit- 
ish interests, because if it carries on operations too 
rapidly, responsibility for its conduct can be disa- 
vowed ; while advantage can be taken of all that it 
gains. One of the London papers cynically remarked 
that nothing could justify Dr. Jameson’s movements 
but success. It follows that nothing condemns it like 
failure If he had won, he would have been hailed as 
a hero, extending British conquests; as it is, he 
becomes a mere freebooter, entitled to hardly more 
consideration at the hands of President Kruger than 
if he were a pirate, taken on the high seas. 

* * * 

JeAtousy of British aggressions in Africa, already 
wide-spread among European powers, is made vastly 
more acute by this incident. The European pr®ss is 
quick and bitter in its comments on the Jameson 
expedition. The German papers are especially out- 
spoken. Most significant of all, the German Emperor 
has telegraphed President Kruger his congratulations 
upon his energy in defeating the invaders, and in 
guarding the independence of his country against 
attacks from outside. This telegram, which conveys 
an implied denial of British claims to suzerainty over 
the South African Republic, is peculiarly irritating to 
England. It is interesting to recall, in connection 
with these occurrences, that as long ago as last August 
the Fortnightly Review contained an article in which 
Mr. Rhodes of the Cape Colony is quoted as threat- 
ening President Kruger with the extinction of the 
South African Republic if he did not comply with his 
Cemands. Despite all disavowals, the Jameson expe- 
dition looks like an attempt to make good that threat. 

* * * 

The president has appointed as members of the 
Venezuela commission Judge Brewer of the United 
States supreme court, Judge Alvey of the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia, ex-President 
White of Cornell University, President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University, and Frederic R. Coudert, 


the distinguished,lawyer of New”York.~ This makes 
a strong commission, and one which promises an im- 
partial and satisfactory performance of a difficult 
task. Meanwhile the discovery of hitherto unpub- 
lished official letters which passed between Great 
Britain and Venezuela in 1840-2, and which seem to 
refute the arguments urged by Lord Salisbury in his 
second despatch to Mr.Olney, considerably embarrasses 


the English diplomats. 
* * * 


Bustvess moves slow in congress. The senate has 
been reorganized, and Republicans succeed Democrats 
as chairmen of the important committees. This 
arrangement was effected by the abstinence of the 
Populist senators from voting; the quid pro quo for 
their apparent effacement being realized in desirable 
committee positions awarded to themselves. The 
finance committee has a free silver majority. The 
solution of the currency difficulty which the senate is 
certain to offer is a free-coinage bill at the present 
ratio. Any reconcilement of the conflicting views of 
this question entertained by the president, the house, 
and the senate is out of the question. Senator Sher- 
man has introduced and advocated a_ proposition 
which looks to the maintenance of the gold reserve at 
a minimum of one hundred million dollars by im- 
pounding the greenbacks received for gold, and pay- 
ing them out only for gold, but this, like other propo- 
sitions in one branch or the other of congress, has 


hardly more than an academic interest. 
* * * 


ENGLAND has a new poet laureate, such as he is, in 
the person of Alfred Austin, a Tory newspaper man 
beyond sixty, who has written few poems that any 
one has read, and none that any one cares to remem- 
From Wordsworth and Tennyson to Austin is ¢ 
decline indeed. England no more needs a court poet 
than she needs a court jester. The present time, 
when there are no singers of noble powers among her 
bards, might well have been chosen for discontinuing 
a useless oftice. Austin’s reputation has been won as 
a leader-writer and a sharp political pamphleteer, 
rather than as a poet. But it is an ill wind that blows 
no one good; and possibly the publishers of his poet- 
ical writings, which fill six bulky volumes, may derive 
some advantage from the honor which the queen has 


ber. 


bestowed on him. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Abdul tiamid II., Sultan of Turkey, was born September 22, 
1842, and succeeded to the throne August 31, 1876. He is 
thirty-fourth in male descent of the house of Othman, the 
founder of the empire, and the twenty-eighth Sultan since the 
conquest of Constantinople. In youth he was noticeably 
thoughtful and serious, a systematic and thorough student, a 
skillful horseman, and a devotee of the hunt, 

The latest publication of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in its series of ‘“ Translations and Re 
prints from the Original Sources of European History ’’ deals 
with the period of early Reformation in Germany. It contains 
extracts from sermons and letters of that time showing the re-~ 
ligious and economical condition of the country, and giving a 
much better idea of Martin Luther's position than any second- 
hand account. The introductory notes and the pages of bibliog- 
raphy are especially helpful to the student. 


The Chautauqua Circle method is to be adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania for the benefit of the farmers, who have time during the 
winter months for mental improvement. An agricultural read- 
ing circle has been instituted, under the direct supervision of 
the Pennsylvania state college. A course of agricultural and 
scientific reading of practical use to farmers has been marked 
out for them to read, and if they have any questions to ask rela- 
tive to their work as farmers, these questions are to be sent 
direct to the state college. There they will be answered by 
specialists of the first ability, and thus the state college will be 
made of practical working value to every farmer in the state. 

The Procopeia, with club rooms at 45 and 47 St. Botolph street, 
Boston, is the most desirable non-professional club in the city. 
Its cost is but five dollars a year and it affords companionship 
with the most eminent Bostonians from the side of authorship, 
progress, and nobility of purpose. Last Thursday evening, at 
the regular monthly reception, J. T. Trowbridge, Julia Ward 
Howe, Louise Chandler Moulton, and Frank B. Sanborn re- 
ceived, and were, as usual, entertaining as well as ‘ distin- 
guished.” This week Charles Molloy speaks; on the 23d, F. 
Huberty James; on the 30th, G. Stanley Hall. During the 
month, on the 11th, 13th,15th, 18th, and 20th, Ursula N. Ges- 
tefeld of New York gives a course of lectures. Theclub rooms 
are open every day from noon till 9.30. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


Please give, through Queries, the first Thanksgiving procla- 
mation. M. A. 8. 
BY THE 
PRESIDENT 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS, it is the duty of all Nations to acknowledge 

the Providence of Almighty God, to obey his Will, to 

be grateful for his Benefits, and humbly to implore his Protec- 

tion and Favour: And whereas both houses of Congress have, 

by their joint Committee, requested me ‘‘ To recommend to the 

People of the Unirrep States a Day of Pusiic THANKSGIVING 

and Prayer, to be observed by acknowledging with grateful 

Hearts the many Signal Favours of Almighty God, especially 

by affording them an opportunity peaceably to establish a Form 
of Government for their Safety and Happiness.” 

Now Tuererore, I do recommend and assign THURSDAY, 
the Twentry-Sixtu Day or November next, to be devoted by 
the People of these States, to the Service of that great and 
glorious Being, who is the beneficent Author of all the good 
that was, that is, or that will be: That we may then all unite in 
rendering unto him our sincere and humble thanks for his kind 
Care and Protection of the People of this Country previous to 
their becoming a Nation;—for the signal and manifold Mer- 
cies, and the favourable Interpositions of his Providence in the 
Course and Conclusion of the late War ; — for the great Degree 
of Tranquility, Union, and Plenty, which we have since enjoyed ; 
—for the peaceable and rational Manfer in which we have 
been enabled to establish Constitutions and Government for our 
Safety and Happiness; and particularly the national one now 
lately instituted; for the civil and religious Liberty with which 
we are blessed, and the means we have of acquiring and dif- 
fusing useful knowledge; and in general, for all the great and 
various Favours which he hath been pleased to confer upon us. 

Anp Aso, that we may then unite in most humbly offering 
our Prayers and supplications to the great Lorp and Ruiter of 
Nations, and beseech him to pardon our National and other 
Transgressions ; — to enable us all, whether in public or private 
Stations, to perform our several and relative Duties properly 
and punctually ; — to render our national Government a Bless- 
ing to all the People, by constantly being a government of wise, 
just, and Constitutional Laws, directly and faithfully executed 
and obeyed ; —to protect and guide all Sovereigns and nations 
(especially such as have shown kindness unto us), and to bless 
them with Good Government, Peace and Concord; to promote 
the Knowledge and Practice of true Religion and Virtue, and 
the increase of Science among them and us ;—and generally to 
grant unto all Mankind such a Degree of temporal Prosperity 
as he alone knows to be best. 

Given under my Hand, at the City of New York, the third 
Day of October in the year of our Lord One Thousand, Seven 
hundred and eighty-nine. G. WASHINGTON. 


THE DUTY OF PATRIOTISM. 


The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale said in a recent ser- 
mon :— 

‘*The love of country is a part of the love of home, and it is 
alive with the love of God. 

‘*Our boys and girls are to be trained not only to know this, 
but to feel it. They are to be Christian patriots; and then we 
are sure they will be good citizens. They are never to see 
their flag without a grateful smile. They are never to sing 
their country’s songs but as they sing hymns in worship. They 
are never to call their birth a poor accident of fortune; always 
they are to thank God, as the first of his gifts and the greatest, 
that they were born Americans. Or, if he have brought them 
here in the shadow of his clouds by day, or in the blaze of his 
watchfires by night, from less favored lands, over some Red 
sea of blood, or through some desert of hunger, always they 
are to thank him that America welcomed them with a mother’s 
arms; she gave them to suck ata mother’s breast; she wept 
with them in a mother’s tears. 

*“We do not build on their learning, nor on their graces, 
nor their creed, nor, God knows, on their wealth. No! We 
ask them to love their home because it is God’s home, to serve 
the state because itis God’s kingdom.” 

— Then cheer the flag, this dear old flag, 
That stands for education; 
Brave boys and girls with loud huzzas 
At its proud exaltation. 
Then cheer the flag, our dear old flag, 
The emblem of the nation; 
From sea to sea, for liberty, 
It floats for all creation. 
— Youth’s Companien. 


FOUNDATIONS OF FORTUNES. 

Senator Farwell began life as a surveyor. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt began life as a farmer. 

Wanamaker’s first salary was $1.25 a week. 

A. T. Stewart made his start as a school teacher. 

Jim Keene drove a milk wagon in a California town. 

Cyrus Field began life as a clerk in a New England store. 

Pulitzer once acted as stoker on a Mississippi steamboat. 

** Lucky ” Baldwin worked on his father’s farm in Indiana. 

Dave Swinton sold over an Ohio counter for $1 a week. 


Moses Taylor clerked jin Water street, New York, at $2 
week. 


George W. Childs was an errand boy for a book-seller at $4 
a month. 

J. C. Flood, the California millionaire, kept a saloon in San 
Francisco. 

P. T. Barnum earned a salary as bartender in Niblo’s theatre, 
New York. 

Jay Gould canvassed Delaware county, New York, selling 
maps at $1.50 apiece. 

C. P. Huntington sold butter and eggs for what he could get 
a pound and dozen. 

Andrew Carnegie did his first work in a Pittsburg telegraph 
office at $3 a week. é : 

Whitelaw Reid did work as a correspondent of a Cincinnati 
newspaper for $5 a week. . 

Adam Forepaugh was a butcher in Philadelphia when he de- 
cided to go into the show business. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


STATE NOTES. 


Alabama.— 51,540 square miles; 1,513,017 population; set- 
tled by French in 1702; territory above thirty-one degrees was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1763, and to the United States in 
1783; the lower section was in possession of Spain, and ceded 
to United States in 1819; admitted to the Union 1819; seceded 
January 11, 1861; readmitted July, 1868; mountainous in 
north; hilly in central portion; low in the south; rich in coal 
and iron; soil capable of limitless resources. 

Arkansas.— 53,045 square miles; population, 1,128,179; set- 
tled by French 1685; part of Louisiana purchase 1803; became 
territory 1819; state 1836; seceded May 6, 1861; readmitted 
June, 1868; raises cotton and corn in large quantities. 

Arizona, ‘‘little creeks.”-— 112,920 square miles; popula- 
tion, 59,620; explored by Spaniards in 16th century; acquired 
from Mexico in 1848, and an additional part by the Gadsen pur- 
chase 1863; became a territory 1863; will be a state July 4, 1896. 

California.— 775 miles long; 158,360 square miles; popula- 
tion, 1,208,130; explored by Cabrillo 1542; by Drake 1578-9; 
settled by Spaniards in 17th century; acquired by Mexico 1822, 
and by the United States 1848; admitted to the Union 1850. 

Colorado, ‘‘ centennial state.” — 103,925 square miles; popu- 
lation, 412,198; part of it was in the Louisiana purchase; rest 
was obtained from Mexico in 1848; gold discovered 1858 ;, ter- 
ritory 1861; state 1876. 

Connecticut.—4,990 square miles; population, 746,258; set- 
tled by Dutch at Hartford 1632; by Massachusetts colonists 
1635-6; English colonies at Saybrook 1636-44; New Haven 
1638; framing Connecticut charter of Charles II. 1662; ‘‘ Nut- 
meg State”; ‘* Land of Steady Habits.” 


FACTS. 

Pumice is lava. 

Italy yields the finest coral. 

Courtplaster is made by spreading a coating of isinglass on 
silk. 

Arsenic in its pure state is not poisonous; the rust of arsenic 
is the poisonous element. 

The black keys of pianos are made of wild cherry wood, dyed 
black; the white keys are ivory. 

The rhubarb used as a medicine is not our garden rhubarb. 
It comes from Turkey and China. 

Cayenne pepper is not pepper, but capsicum, improperly 
called pepper because it resembles it in taste. 

Itis said that a piece of ground large enough to produce the 
wheat necessary to feed one person will produce bananas 
enough to feed twenty-five persons. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Josepuine, Empress or THE Frencu. By Freder- 
ick A. Ober. New York: The Merriam Company. 458 pp. 
Price, $2.00. : 

‘This is a history, a biography, and a romance; a history of 
the island of Corsica, a colonial possession of the French revo- 
lution, as interwoven with the lives of Josephine and Bonaparte ; 
a biography of Josephine and her two husbands, and a romance 
in the style in which the story is told by the author. But the 
real life of the empress from her birth to her death is more 
romantic than the story which words it. Mr. Ober paints in 
glowing colors, the scenes of her childhood, her life in France 
as the wife of Alexander Beauharnais during the ‘‘ reign of 
terror,” the imprisonment of both and of his execution, their 
two children, Hortense and Eugéne, and the scenes of her life 
as the wife of Napoleon, soon to become the Emperor and she 
the Empress of France. He tells us of their mutual love and 
confidence, of their jealousies and family quarrels, and of their 
joys and sorrows, up to the time when Bonaparte cruelly de- 
manded a divorce and sent his noble queen into private life, 
and he follows her to the time of her death. Napoleon had 
already been defeated and gone into exile at Elba. His crown 
had fallen from his head. His glory had departed forever. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and attractive. Mr. Ober, 
the distinguished explorer, lecturer, and author, has told his 
story well. It will find many readers. 


Tue Encuisu Biste: A Skeren or irs HistTory, 
By the Rev. George Milligan. New York: Anson D. ri 
Randolph & Co. 137 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

The Rev. Dr. Milligan has been most successful in his en- 
deavor to give the reader of this little manual a clear and con- 
cise outline of the history of the Bible in the English language. 
His facts are such as are agreed upon by the most careful 
scholars in the various subjects which are touched upon, and they 
are arranged with considerable skill. The proportions of the 
different parts are good, and the reader leaves the book with his 
ideas in far clearer and more definite form than is usually the 
case with such hand-books. The whole series of Guild Text- 
books, of whichthis sketch forms a part, is admirably suited to 
the needs of those for whom it is intended. 


AmonG RuopE IstaAnp Friowers. By Profes- 
sor W. Whitman Bailey of Brown University. Providence : 
Preston & Rounds. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Bailey knows the fieldsand forests of Rhode Island 
as well, probably, as any man, and none love flowers in their 
wildwood home more than he. In addition to these qualifica- 
tions for treating his subject, he has facility with the pen, and 
gives a popular flavor to his descriptions and comments. He 
treats of sixteen different localities and tells, in detail, of the 
floraof the region. He treats of the special flowers of each 
season, and then devotes a chapter each to the weeds, grasses 
and sedges, ferns, mosses, sea weeds, fungi, and trees. It is. 
easy for the reader to see what a wide range of subjects he has 
treated and with what clearness he has analyzed his subject. 


A Latin Grammar. By Charles E. Bennett of 

Cornell. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. Price, 80 cents. 

The coming of this book has been looked forward to with 
interest by those who have known of the vigorous teaching of 
Professor Bennett. It is apparent from an examination of 
these pages that there is a new element introduced into the 
teaching of Latin, and that Professor Bennett’s grammar must 
be taken into account in deciding how much to teach and how 
much not to teach of grammar inthe Latin class. He makes 
two issues with much clearness and force, — there must be no 
letting down of the scholarly standard in Latin, there must be 
no more grammar taught than the scholarly standards require. 
His grammar is prepared to meet both of these requirements. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


THE NATURAL 
SYSTEM OF .. 


By A. F. NEWLANDS 
and R. K. ROW. 


This series presents the subject by natural methods — the pupil begins to write at once and 


does not have a preliminary course of drawing lines and curves. 
to make, and therefore are readily learned and rapidly executed. 


correlation of studies as well as to the preservation of individuality in writing. 


The letter-forms are easy 
Much attention is given to 


The lower 


books contain a large number of small outline illustrations, thus securing the child’s interest in 


the special writing lesson and adding to the mechanical practice the stimulus of thought. 


The grading of the books and the copies has 


been carefully worked out by the authors, one of 


whom is the pioneer vertical writing supervisor of America, and the other a teacher of much 


experience in training and normal work. 


Six numbers. Price, per dozen, 75 cents. 


PENS FOR VERTICAL WRITING. 


To meet the demand for a satisfactory pen for Vertical W» iting, we have put on the 
market a pen prepared under personal supervision of Mr. Newlands. The design has 
been to make the best pen for the purpose. We have no hesitancy in commending 
the pen to schools as not only the best, but the most durable, Vertical Vu viting pen on 


the market. 
Price per gross, 60 cents. 


Liberal discount for quantity. 


HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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IF FREE THXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


YOU NEED THE 


Used by over 500 prominent School 


Holden System Preserving Books.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 
— J. A. 


Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Senp NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, (P. 0. Box 643E.) 


MinerAts, AND How vo Strupy Tuem. A Book 
for Beginners. By Edward Salisbury Dana of Yale. With 
more than 300 illustrations. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mineralogy is to have amore prominent place in the ele- 
mentary schools, since it develops a better quality of observa- 
tion and awakens a more satisfactory permanent interest in 
nature study than some of its neighbor sciences. No American 
writes upon this subject with a better knowledge or witha 
keener appreciation of the relative value of the subject and its 
various branches. No book of greater service to beginners, to 
state the case mildly, has been produced, and it will be many 
aday before a better will appear. 


OuTLINE OF A YEAR’S WoRK IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Arranged by Supervisor Anna W. Devereaux of the Lowell 
kindergartens. Boston: J. L. Hammett. Cloth. 142 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

There has been no cleaner cut work presented in this line 
than these definite and carefully classified outlines. In each 
inonth there is given the leading thought for the month; the 
hymns, topics of morning talks, stories, ete., are given. The 
month is then divided into weeks, and for each the tinger plays, 
vesture songs, games, etc. Each week into days, with close 
description of the occupation for each. I do not remember to 
have seen any subject, or the work for any grade above the 
kindergarten, or in the kindergarten itself, so well laid out as 
here. It is indispensable for every young kindergartner and 
is helpful to any first grade primary teacher. 


Hater Rounp tHE Wortp; or, AMONG THE 
izED. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 364 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is the second volume of the third series of the “ All- 
Over World Library,”’ and the last of the hundred volumes 
which the author has written for the young. As frequently 
stated in several volumes, ‘* The Guardian Mother,” the steamer 
which a young millionaire, Louis Belgrave, his hero, had pur- 
chased, is an educational institution, a floating academy and 
college, fitted out and supplied with professors, for the educa- 
tion of himself and the guests who are cabin passengers on the 
boat. They now proceed on their voyage of observation, and 
are constantly under drill in their schoolroom. In this volume 
the vessel sails from Nicobar Islands to Rangoon, down the 
coast of Burma and the Malay peninsula to the islands of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. Much useful information is here 
given relating to these islands, their soil, climate, productions, 
animal life, and the character of their inhabitants. And the 
author keeps constantly in mind the fact that young people de- 
mand of him interesting stories. Now Mr. William ‘T. Adams, 
( Oliver Optic ) at the age of seventy-three has actually started 
for a journey around the world, and thousands of readers will 
anxiously await the story he will write for them, on his return. 


By H. A. Guerber. 


319 pp. Price, 


Myrus or Norruern LANps. 
New York: American Book Company. 
$1.50, 

Mr. Guerber has already told us all the story of the mythol- 
ogy of the northern Mediterranean coast, of Zeus and white- 
armed Hera, of Mars and the ever-watchful vestal virgins, and 
their manifold friends and relatives, in so satisfactory a manner, 
that one who would recommend this companion volume, of 
Northern mythology has only to say that it is as good as its 
predecessor. Mr. Guerber has the rare knack of telling at 
second hand the stories of the old time, as they have been 
brought down to us in the poems and songs and folk tales of the 
people and of the courtly firesides. He introduces the charac- 
ters as they appeared to the warriors and the crones, to whom 
they were the constant subjects of their imagination’s pictures. 
Odin and Thor, Freya and the Valkyrs, stand forth cleared of 
their long rest from active service as bugbears and as trusted 
helpers of the fighting man and his hardly less valiant helpmate. 
In accomplishing this result, Mr. Guerber has been very greatly 
aided by the admirable translations and paraphases of Matthew 
Arnold, Longfellow, William Morris, Spenser, and others. 
Shakespeare also is drafted in, although Mr. Guerber would 


hardly ask us to suppose that the lines in which Hamlet says to- 


his companions, — 

* And lay your hands upon my sword; 
* * . 
Swear by my sword.” 

are an illustration of the sacredness of the sword’s point. Be- 
sides the abundant illustrative extracts, the text is enriched by 
inany illustrations, chiefly taken from classic representations of 
the old hero deities and of their most famous exploits. An am- 
ple index-glossary adds very greatly to the value of the volume 
as a reference manual. 

Computation. By Edward M. Langley. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 183 pp. 
Arithmetic in school is far from being either dead or dying, but 

ithas been badly shaken up by modern methods. It will be both 

to the advantage of arithmetic and to the schools. We shall 
have the nonsense of definitions, explanations, and tedious drill 


disposed of by the criticisms, and then we shall have more of 
the arithmetic that stirs the thought and strengthens the mind. 
Mr. Langley’s book is to the point. It shows clearly that the 
British schoolmaster is behind his American cousin in some 
minor details, but that he has a more vigorous grasp of the gen- 
eral situation. Mr. Langley is still instructing the teachers not 
to have the children repeat the digits or the ‘* and” in addition, 
a thing unknown in America among good teachers for a quar- 
ter of a century. The work, well practiced, will certainly se- 
cure accurate and rapid work from one who has any arithmeti- 
cal instinct whatever. Mr. Langley believes in large numbers, 
which have been generally discarded in America. Here is one 
of the examples: Divide 687,849,426,382,654,998 by 8,612,867,- 
365,146. The book may safely be styled heroic. It is not 
worth the while of any teacher who seeks ‘‘ milk for babes” to 
examine it, but those who desire ‘‘ strong meat,” arithmetically, 
will certainly find it in abundance in these pages. 


PracticAL LANGUAGE Work FoR BreGinners. By 
Albert N. Raub, LL.D. Philadelphia: Raub & Co. Cloth. 
127 pp. Price, 32 cents. 

The most striking feature of the book is six full-page pic- 
tures for language work in the last of the book, and six smaller 
pictures with hints for composition work. From beginning to 
finish the book provides for every day exercises for practice in 
the correct writing and speaking of those phrases and idioms, 
the right use of which signifies so much by way of culture and 
good scholarship. 

Srupy or Nature. Simple Lessons for the Use of 
Pupils. By Isabella G. Oakley. New York: William Bev- 
erley Harison. Illustrated. 154 pp. 

Nature study was launched upon the schools almost as unex- 
pectedly as President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message, and it 
found them about as unprepared as war with Great Britain 
would find the United States, but we are rapidly rebuilding our 
scholastic navy and equipping our youthful army, so that expe- 
ditions into the realm of nature are morally sure to be success- 
ful. Heretofore we have had ** manuals of arms ” in the books 
for teachers’ use, telling what to do and how to do it, but little 
for the children to use. This is not the time or place to discuss 
which is the better way to attain the results at the hands of 
skillful teachers, but with either plan a book like this is invalu- 
able. The lessons are ‘*‘ simple” in the best sense, but they 
are also artistic in the true sense. This book is to be in the 
hands of the pupils. The subjects taught are feathers, shells, 
the spinal column, limbs of some animal, hands and feet, eyes 
and ears, teeth, animal society, food for young plants, grass 
and plants like grass, budding and falling leaves, bark, ete. 


SLEMENTS OF Anatomy. By Emily L. 
Gregory, Ph.D., of Barnard College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 148 pp. 

The title in this instance is clear, and is a correct expression 
for this text-book, which treats exclusively and directly with 
the anatomy of plants — and with that feature of plants alone — 
in an elementary manner. It is not a treatise, but a text-book. 
The author is a master of her subject, but she does not attempt 
to write for masters only. I think this is the first effort made 
to treat of this subject by itself from the developmental stand- 
point for beginners. Dr. Gregory lectures to young ladies 
upon the subject of botany in its various phases with great 
acceptance, and these chapters are her best judgment, as a 
scientist and teacher, of the way in which this important phase 
of the subject can be presented with greatest profit to begin- 
ners. It is one of the most valuable text-books of the year, in 
that it 1s a departure in subject and in treatment, and is, in 
every way, weil done. 


The Revoturion Mexico. By Ber- 
nard Moses. San Francisco: The Berkeley Press. 90 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Professor Moses utilized his vacation last summer for study- 
ing the various economies and social problems which are pre- 
sented by the Mexican republic. He visited all the available 
portions of the country, stopping in the more interesting ‘sec- 
tions for a period long enough to enable him to understand the 
people and their condition, as well, perhaps, as any scientific 
observer now in the United’States. Of the many notes which 
he brought back with him, he has selected those which concern 
the influence of the railways of Mexico — or, rather, the effect 
which these railways have had on the economic conditions of 
the country. The rapid extension of the railways, largely 
within two decades, until they now represent a mileage of 
nearly 6,700 miles, and operate over 11,000 freight cars, has 
had very important effects upon the Mexican civilization, and it 
is this which Professor Moses’ little book brings out most 
clearly. 


Snow-Sioes AND Stepars. A Sequel to the “ Fur- 
Seal’s Tooth.” By Kirk Munroe. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 271 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This story is a sequel to ** The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,’ with the 
same characters introduced in its forerunner. Its copious and 


fine illustrations and the fascinating style of the story give the 
reader a vivid impression of that strange country — 
‘* Rivers of ice and a sea of snow, 
A wilderness, frigid and white ; 
Mystical skies with a tremulous glow, 
And days that are turned into night” ; 
vivid impressions of its people, their character, dress, habits, 
and daily life. Every book, and magazine, and newspaper 
article that throws light upon this benighted region of our globe 
is of special interest to every intelligent reader. This book 
does more; it is commended on its own merits. 


Rep Men anp White. By Owen Wister. 

Harper & Bros. 280 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book records eight short stories about Indians and sol- 
diers and events on our Western frontier, based upon historical 
incidents occurring during the past thirty years — more fitting, 
it would seem, to some ancient, surviving, barbarous century. 
These adventures are so romantic and exciting, even the author 
is led to inquire in his preface, ‘*‘ What need is there for one to 
call upon his invention, save to draw, if he can, characters who 
shall fit these strange and dramatic scenes. One cannot im- 
prove upon such realities. If the fiction is at all faithful to the 
truth, I shall be satisfied.””. Mr. Wister has told his stories 
about ‘‘ Little Big Horn Medicine,” ‘‘Specimen Jones,” ‘“ The 
Serenade at Siskiyou,” ‘‘The General’s Bluff,” ‘‘ Salvation 
zap,” Second Missouri Compromise,” Tinaja 
Bonita,” and ** A Pilgrim on the Gila” in a style that will inter- 
est the reader and increase his love for American history. 


C. W. Barpren, Syracuse, N. Y., issues the “ Ham- 
ilton Declamation Quarterly ’— Vol. 1, No. 1, by Professor 
Oren Root and Brainerd G. Smith. 


Boston: 


Messrs. Henry Horr & Co., New York, issue 
** Studien und Plaudereien,” by Sigmon M. Stern, with gram- 
matical tables. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 


Rokerts Brorners, Boston, issue in one volume 
Molicre’s *‘ L’Avare,” ‘* Don Juan,” and ‘* Les Facheux,” trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Price, $1.50. 


Rh. F. Fenno & Co., New York, have among recent 
issues ‘‘ Captain Antifer,” by Jules Verne, and * A Girl of the 
Commune,” by G. A. Henty. Price of each, $1.25. 


Messks. MAcMILLAN & Co., New York, issue “The 
Iliad of Homer,” edited with general and grammatical introduc- 
tions, notes and appendices by Walter Leaf and M. A. Bayfield. 
561 pp. Price, $1.40. 


The by Macmillan & Co., 
66 Fifth avenue, New York, maintains its standard almost 
beyond precedent. The Jatest issue is ‘* King Lear,” with 
preface and glossary by Israe} Gollancz. ‘This is a genuine 
pocket edition, is on nice paper, attractive type, and semi-flexi- 
ble binding. 45 cents a volume. 


HovGuron, & Co., Boston, add to their 
‘*Miss Jewett’s Library,’”’ ‘‘The Life of Nancy,” by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, a book of ten charming short stories. Few 
Americans have written so many short stories for old and 
young of such uniform excellence as Miss Jewett, who has the 
rare genius of having something about which to write, of know- 
ing how to focus it for a special audience, and of writing always 
in an interesting vein. 


0 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By THE ATLANTIC. By I. D. Van Duzee. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

OLIVER BRIGHT’s SEARCH. By Edward Stratemeyer. Price, $1.50. 
— AN OLD Focy. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. Price, $1.50. REUBEN 
STONE'S Discovery. By Edward Stratmeyer. Price, $1.50. New 
York; The Merriam Company. 

How To Stupy History, LITERATURE, AND THE FINE ARTs. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Maurice Thompson, and Charles Mason Fair- 
banks. Price, 20 cents.—STUDIES IN AMERICAN COLONIAL LIFE. 
By Edward Everett Hale. Price, 20 cents.——THk BIBLE IN LITERA- 
TURE. By W. Ficdian Moulton. Price, 20 cents. STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE.—SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
Price, 20 cents.——THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS. By Charles F. 
Dole. Price, 20 cent-. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 

Tue Lives OF CORNELIUS NEpos. Edited by Thomas B. Lindsay. 


Price, $1.10.—Srories FROM AULUS GELLIUS. Edited by Charles 
Knapp. Price, 30 cents. LATIN LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS, By E,W. 
Coy. Price, $1.00.—Tuer First GREEK Book, By Clarence W. Glea- 


son and Caroline Stone Atherton. Price, $1.00. New York: American 
Book Company. 

STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE OF DRAWING IN ART. By Aimée Osborne 
Moore. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE: HAMLET, MACBETH, JULIUS CASSAR, 
Twecrtu Nigut, As You Like [t,and LL. Price, 40 cents 
each.—BENDIX’S DIE HOCHZEITSREISE. Edited by Natalie Schieffer- 
decker. Price, 25 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

ScrENCE READERS. (6 vols.). By Vincent T. Murché. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF FUTURE Lire. By Thomas Jay 
Hudson. Price, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

CALISTHENIC SONGS. (2 Parts.) By 8.C, Hanson. 
By 8S. ©. Hanson.——MERRY By 8. C. Hanson. 
Flanagan. 


GOLDEN GLEES. 
Chicago: A, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “TI have used it in my own Case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 


General section.—VPresident Howard Sandi- 
son of the state normal school in his inaugural 
address took for his subject ‘‘ The Correlation 
of Institutions.” The address was a most ex- 
cellent one. It was truly philosophical. What 
might be considered the keynote is found in the 
following: The institutions are correlated in 
that each embodies as its law the ideal of the 
individual, a thing that is universal; it embod- 
ies as its sovereignty the rule of this ideal over 
each activity occurring within it; as its duty, 
it acts in harmony with the common purpose, 
the removal of the contradiction between the 
individuals’ real and ideal. This correlation of 
the institutions is found no less in the expres- 
sions of their differences. They are one and 
all instruments of grace and justice, revealing 
and enforcing ideal standards, and therefore 
enabling the individual to measure his own de- 
fect and inspiring him to overcome it. 

Superintendent J. N. Study of Richmond 
gave the report of the legislative committee. 
He gave a detailed statement of the work of the 
committee with the last legislature, and pointed 
the laws that the committee were instrumental 
in having passed. 

Professor J. A. Bergstrom of the department 
of pedagogy in Indiana University read a paper 
on the ‘Correlation of Activities.” He dis- 
cussed the subject from the standpoint of the 
experimental psychologist, and showed that 
from laboratory experiments many notions con- 
cerning the relation of activities were erroneous. 

Superintendent B. F. Moore of Frankfort 
had for his subject ‘‘ Correlation as Inter-rela- 
tion of Subjects.”’ The ultimate object of cor- 
relation is to so inter-relate the subjects of the 
curriculum as to make them mutually assist and 
reinforce each other. The paper was discussed 
by Superintendents Millis of Attica and Tomlin 
of Shelbyville. 

Superintendent Goss of Indianapolis, in his 
vigorous way, read a paper on ‘‘ The Need and 
the Way of Reform Legislation for Indiana 
Schools.” He pointed out many of the weak 
places in our present system, especially the 
dangers coming from partisan politics. He 
would have all school officers educationally 
qualified, and would have the appointment of 
teachers vested in the county and city superin- 
tendents. 

The annual address was given by Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler of Columbia College. His 
subject was ‘‘ Ideals of Education.” He traced 
in a masterly way the ideals that have ruled the 
world in the past, and closed with ‘ Liberty in 
subjection to law is the greatest achievement of 
modern civilization, and it should be the motto 
to guide the intellectual and moral training of 
every earnest teacher.” 

Miss Mary F. Schaeffer, director of the kin- 
dergarten work in the Laporte schools, told in 
a most interesting way ‘“‘ The Relation of the 
Kindergarten to the Primary School.” 

Principal D. C. Arthur of the Logansport 
high school read a strong paper on ‘“ The Re- 
lation of the University and High School.” 

“The Problem of the Institute” was dis- 
cussed in an interesting manner by Superin- 
tendent F. D. Churchill of Oakland City, State 
Superintendent D. M. Geeting, Miss Virginia 


Cory of Dunreith, and County Superintendent 
Quitman Jackson of Hancock county. 

The president for next year is Superintend- 
ent J. F. Scull of Rochester; the chairman of 
the executive committee is Superintendent W. 
A. Hester of Evansville. ; 

This forty-second meeting of the association 
was by far the largest and most interesting ever 
held. It is estimated that 1,500 teachers were 
in attendance. One of the very pleasant feat- 
ures of the meeting was the reception tendered 
the teachers by Mayor Taggart, manager of the 
Grand Hotel. 

College Association.— President Cubberly 
of Vincennes University took for the subject 
of his inaugural address ‘‘ A Great Educational 
Idea and Its History.” His paper dealt with 
the history of Vincennes University. This is 
the oldest institution in the state, and the 
second-oldest in the Northwest territory. He 
gave the history in an interesting way, and 
showed that the founders built almost a cen- 
tury in advance of their time. 

Professor Howe of Butler read a paper on 
the ‘‘ University and the College.” He said 
‘* We shall continue to have three classes of 
people: Those whose knowledge of the com- 
mon branches enable them to do business, enter 
good society, enjoy periodical and popular lit- 
erature; those whose knowledge of ancient and 
modern languages and literature, higher mathe- 
matics, psychology, and ethics enables them to 
grasp principles of medicine, law, and theology, 
to guide social progress and form public 
opinion, to enjoy the companionship of wise 
and good men of all ages and lands, and to 
appreciate the results in some departments of 
scientific investigation or historical research ; 
and finally, those people whose special training 
qualifies them to discover and interpret new 
truths within some chosen field.” 

‘* The Study of Language and Literature in 
the High Schools of Indiana and Other States ”’ 
was the subject ably discussed by Professor 
Gustaf Karsten, head of the department of Ger- 
manic languages in Indiana University. He 
gavea statement of the present condition, and 
made a strong plea for the improvement, both 
of the quantity and quality of language work. 
Professor A. C. Hathaway of Rose Polytechnic 
gavea most interesting paper on “ A Compari- 
son of Ancient and Modern Methods of Mathe- 
matical Teaching.” 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
whole meeting was a conference on the teach- 
ing of English between the college men and the 
high school teachers. At this meeting two 
papers were read on ‘+ English for Admission,” 
by M. W. Sampson, professor of English in 
Indiana University, and J. Z. A. McCaughn, 
principal of the Kokomo high school. The 
papers were fully and ably discussed by many 
college and high school men. 

The officers of the College Association for 
next year are: President, Scott Butler of But- 
ler College; vice-president, L. T. Aldrich of 
Union Christian; secretary, A. S. Hathaway of 
Rose Polytechnic; treasurer, W. E. Henry of 
Franklin. 

High school section.—W. H. Bass of the 
industrial training school of Indianapolis read a 
paper on ‘* Manual Training in High Schools.” 
He believes that manual training assists greatly 
in developing and training the mental faculties. 
**On the Cultivation of Oral Expression” was 
treated under two heads: ‘* In Connection with 
the Teaching of English” and ‘“ In the General 
Work of the School.” The former was very 
fittingly presented by Mrs. Esther K. Gentry of 
Michigan City, and the latter by H. J. Leggett 
of the La Porte high school. The papers 
brought out much valuable discussion.  Prin- 
cipal S. B. McCracken of the Elkhart high 
school read a first-class paper on the “ Educa- 
tive Worth of Biology in the High School.” 
For next year, Miss Martha Ridpath of Green- 
castle is president, and D. B. Ellabarger of 
Richmond is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Music section.— This section was not very 
largely attended. The topics discussed were : 
‘* How to Reach Indifferent Pupils,” ‘* How to 
Interest Teachers More Fully,” and ‘‘ How to 
Raise the Standard of Music Teachers.” The 
music teachers will go before the next legis- 
leture and urge the passage of a law requiring 
the examination of all teachers of music. H. 
EK. Brown of Terre Haute is president for next 
year, and W. E. M. Brown of Knightstown is 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Mathematical section.— William FE. Heal, the 
well-known mathematician of Marion, read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Quadrature of the Circle.” He 
used the methods of Hurwitz and Gordon, and 
proved the incommensurability of =, and thus 
the impossibility of the quadrature. Mr. F. L. 
Jones of the Tipton high school discussed 
‘* The Lack of Discipline in Elementary Mathe- 
matics.” Mrs. A. R. Hornbrook of the Evans- 
ville high school had for her subject, * Types 
of Learners and Suggestions.” ‘‘ High School 
Mathematical Teaching and Text-books” was 
the title of a paper read by Robert J. Aley, 
professor of mathematics in Indiana University. 
Professor Studley of Wabash is the president 
for next year, and W. P. Morgan of Terre 
Haute is chairman of the executive committee. 

Classical section.— This section held its first 
session this year, and effected a permanent or- 
ganization. The principal interest of the meet- 
ing centred about the paper of Miss Mary A. 
Stubbs of the Richmond high school on ‘* What 
Shall We Do with Cesar?” About 100 classical 


teachers attended the meeting. For next year, 
the officers are as follows: President, H. I. 
Doty of the Indianapolis high school; vice- 
president, H. A. Hoffman of Indiana Univer- 
sity ; secretary and treasurer, Miss Cora Bennett 
of the Marion high school. 

English section.— Next to the high school 
section, this one had the largest attendance. 
The report of the Chicago Conference of 
Teachers of English was given by Miss Edith 
Reilly of Evansville. Professor Milford of 
Wabash College read a very strong paper on 
the ‘* Teaching of English Prose.” He _ out- 
lined a course of study under the heads of 
‘“* Essays and Criticism,” ‘* Oratory and Prose.” 
‘* English in the Grades" was considered by 
Miss Fidelia Anderson of Indianapolis. The 
purely literary paper of the meeting was the 
one by Professor M. W. Sampson of the In- 
diana University on ‘**Comus’ and the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.’” At the next meeting, 
George W. Hufford of the Indianapolis high 
school will preside. 

Reading and elocution section. —‘‘ Pulpit 
Oratory” was the subject of a paper by Pro- 
fessor T. T. McAvoy of Indianapolis. A very 
interesting discussion occurred on the question, 
‘*Should Elocution Be Taught in Our Public 
Schools.” Professor A. R. Priest of De Pauw 
is the presiding officer for the next meeting. 

County superintendents’ section.— President 
W. W. Pfrimmer of Newton county gave one 
of his characteristic dialect poems as an in- 
augural address. ‘* The County Institute” was 
the subject of discussionin this section. When 
should it be held, and how should it be con- 
ducted, were questions that brought out a great 
variety of views. Many were of the opinion 
that it would be better to hold the institutes 
after the schools had been in session for a 
month or two. Many thought better results 
would be gotten if the institute was divided 
into sections, and teachers of the same grade 
put together, and the work arranged to suit 
their needs. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Jan. 18 : Western Massachusetts Academic and 
High School Association, Springfield, Mass. 
Feb. 22: Connecticut Classical and High 

School Teachers’ Association. 

Feb. 18-20: Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Feb. 28-29: New York State Art Teachers’ 
Association, New York City. 

Feb. 18-20: National Educational Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 1: Connecticut Council of Education, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Mar. 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DELAWARE. 

The state of Delaware has an educational po- 
sition wholly unappreciated by the world at 
large. Of the South Atlantic states, in the aver- 
age days of schooling for all the children from 
five to eighteen years of age, Delaware is twenty 
per cent. higher than the next best, and ninety 
per cent. higher than the average of the other 
seven states. She is equally above any of the 
South Central states, and of the Northern states, 
she is above Maine, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 
In the average attendance she makes a still better 
showing. In the pay of teachers her average 
figures are not so creditable, because she has 
only one city to swell the average. The ab- 
sence of anormal school is seriously felt, but 
the average quality of the teaching talent is 
high, exceptionally high, because it is the 
fashion for women, especially of good families, 


men of high professional aspirations for the 
teachers of the state. 

Professor William Washington Knowles, 
superintendent of free schools for Sussex 
county, and Miss Clara E. Moore of Bethel, 
daughter of W. T. Moore, were married Tues- 
day, December 24. After a short wedding 
tour, Superintendent Knowles and wife will re- 
turn to Bethel, where they will reside. 


GEORGIA. 


Of the jury of awards at the Atlanta exposi- 
tion, seven are Harvard men, by diplomas or 
honorary degrees. 

General Hastings of Pennsylvania said at 
Atlanta: ‘‘ Georgia’s versatility of climate and 
soil induced her law-makers to establish the 
first state department of agriculture in the land. 
Georgia was the first and only free and anti- 
slave colony in America. Her code of laws of 
1799 was so wise and symmetrical that it was 
afterwards approved, and, to some extent, en- 
grafted upon the venerable body of English 
jurisprudence. The first steamboat that ever 
crossed the ocean sailed from Savannah. The 
first female college in the world, the Wesleyan 
Female College, was established at Macon, Ga. 
The cotton gin was invented in 1793 by Eli 
Whitney near Savannah, on the plantation of 
General Greene, of revolutionary fame. Geor- 
gia is the second state in the production of cot- 
ton, and the first in the South in all general 
lines of manufacture. 


ILLINOIS. 

The state superintendent rules that a board 
of education cannot legally use public money 
for the legal defense of a teacher on trial for 
whipping a child. 

Sixty thousand residents of Chicago ask by 
petition for the restoration of the Bible to the 
publie schools. 

The Chicago Post is presenting upon its first 
page from day to day large portraits of the 
teachers of the public schools of the city. The 
West is far ahead of the East in this kind of 
appreciation of teachers. 

It is most unfortunate that the Cook county 
normal school is fading away so ingloriously. 
It was never doing anything like as good work 
as during the past three years. The accession 
of W. M. Griffin and W. S. Jackman to the 
force was the greatest blessing that ever came 
to any institution through two subordinates. 
It brought to the management expert adminis- 
trative skill and a scientific mind, and left 
Colonel F. W. Parker free to utilize his inspir- 
ing force and professional genius to better ad- 
vantage. But fates were against him and 
against the school. His old-time champions in 
the county board of education were one by one 
retired, the city of Chicago reached out farther 
and farther, and took all the bright suburbs 
within its limits, until the $40,000 annually re- 
quired for the school became a real or fancied 
burden, until quietly the county board offered 
to turn the school property, school, and all 
over to the Chicago board of education, with the 
startling alternative that if it was not accepted, 
the school would be abandoned, and the prop- 
erty used for the care and education of the de- 


The University of 

struction by corre- 

spondence in many Academy, College, and Graduate 

courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 


spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 


to teach. The daughters of professional and 
business men very generally enter the ranks of 
teachers. There are three counties of the 
state, and these now have enterprising young 


xree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


POCKET MAP 


of your state, or any other state, or 
of the United States, will be sent 
postpaid to your address on receipt 
of TEN CENTS. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 
Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND CHICAGO, ILL. 


R.L.S. NOS. 


School Library A. 


Comprising volumes of the Riverside Literature Series, printed from large, clear type, on 
good paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 
15 VOLUMES, CONTAINING NEARLY 3,000 PAGES. 
By express, not prepaid, $4.85. Single volumes, postpaid, at the prices given below. 


Cents. 


(47-48) Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. 200 pages ...........csceccseecce, ovccvcccccccccccccces 40 
(59) Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. 98 pages............ssessscesccccvcsscccccccees 25 
(11-63) Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, ete. Paul Revere’s Ride, ete. 192 pages................005 
(70-71) Selections from Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry and Prose. 196 pages............ 006.0065 40 
(89-90) Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag.. .............ccccscscccccscccccccccscccces 40 
(24) Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Letters and Addresses. 106 pages. ..............0..0005 ; 


(40-69) Hawthorne's Tales of the White Hills and Sketches; The Old Manse, and a Few Mosses. 


(55-67) Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; Julius Cwsar. 211 40 


A pamphlet, giving the table of contents of each number of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, and 
catalogues describing many books suitable for school libraries, will be sent to any address on application. 


158 Adams Street, Chicago, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


11 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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pendent and defective classes. It was assumed 
that the city board would at once accept the 
gift ‘‘ with thanks,” but, to the surprise of all, 
the board considered and deferred, and then 
considered and deferred again, until the county 
board’s patience was exhausted, and it looked 
very much for a time as though the school, with 
its history, was a homeless and friendless waif. 
Just what its future will be, no one knoweth at 
this writing. 


KENTUCKY. 

This week State Superintendent Ed. Porter 
Thompson leaves his office, to be succeeded by 
W. J. Davidson, formerly superintendent of 
the schools of Pulaski county. Captain Thomp- 
son has served two terms, which have been sig- 
nalized by some most wonderful developments 
and advancements of the school system of the 
state. A uniform state certificate and examina- 
tion system has been placed in successful opera- 
tion, the state office has been brought in touch 
with every district in the state, uniform courses 
of study have been successfully introduced, and 
the graded schools of the smaller villages and 
towns have been multiplied and improved. Mr: 
Thompson has at every step consulted with the 
educational organizations, and has had _ the 
united and hearty support of the teachers. His 
administration is the beginning of a new era in 
Kentucky school history, and the school men of 
the state have every reason to believe that Mr. 
Davidson will give us an administration that 
will compare favorably with that of his able 
predecessor. 

Superintendent W. C. Warfield of Covington 
tenders his resignation to the board of educa- 
tion, to take effect with the New Year. Three 
years ago Mr. Warfield was elected in place of 
Superintendent Hall, who had served the Cov- 
ington schools in different capacities for more 
than twenty-five years. It is claimed that the 
new board, which goes into office with the New 
Year, was elected in the interests of Mr. Hall, 
although Mr. Warfield had two years of an un- 
expired term to serve. Mr. Warfield has done 
a good work for the Covington schools, and has 
been an active force in the state during the past 
few years, and it is with much regret that school 
men hear of his departure. 

A conference of boards of education of fourth- 
class cities was held at Dayton to prepare 
changes in charters to be submitted to the legis- 
lature. The committee unanimously recom- 
mended an additional levy for free text-books 
and supplies, voted for compulsory regulations, 
an extension of the local tax limit to six mills. 

The Frankfort board of education is leading 
in acrusade for prohibitory cigarette legislation. 

The prospects for a normal school law during 
the coming legislature are very good. 


NEW YORK. 


Professor Schurman, president of Cornell 
University, spoke before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence at the high school, Buffalo, on the subject 
of reforms of education. He said teachers are 
chosen, that is, the majority, on the ‘ pull” 
they have with the school board and superin- 
tendent, and not for what they know. He also 
said superintendents should be chosen by the 
school board of education, and not elected by the 
people. ‘* You go back ten years,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
the teachers thought they had nothing to do but 
draw their salaries and teach a few elementary 
subjects, which did not tend to elevate the minds 
of the pupils. Politics should not get into the 
school. ‘They demoralize it.” The speaker said 
he did not believe in bringing foreign languages 
into the schools. The things most essential, in 
his mind, were the English branches, English 
composition, literature, and history. 


NEBRASKA. 


State Superintendent Corbett has issued an 
educational directory for the year 1896, for the 
convenience of teachers and others interested 
in the educational system of the state. It is 
the most complete directory ever issued in Ne- 
braska. It contains the names of every one 
connected with the system, from the depart- 
ment of public instruction on down through the 
county, city, high schools, and private schools 
and colleges, including the state university and 
all state educational institutious, State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and auxiliary organizations. 
The directory of superintendents. principals, 
and school district ofticers is arranged according 
to counties, instead of alphabetically, together 
with salaries, years of high school work ap- 
proved, school census,andenrollment. A com- 
prehensive summary of statistics shows that 
there are 6,641 districts in the state, 6,593 
schoolhouses, and 9,473 teachers employed, 
with a total enrollment of 273,052 pupils. The 
value of district property is $8,570,887; total 
teachers’ wages, $2,593,372; amount paid for 
books and supplies, $206,336; total expendi- 
tures, $4,156,087; cost of education per capita 
by enrollment, $15.25; cost per pupil by aver- 
age attendance, $24.28; total indebtedness, 
$3,416,593. J. C. PENTZER. 


OHIO. 


Principal C. C. Livingston of Urbana has pre- 
pared a very complete and useful manual con- 
taining rules and regulations and the graded 
course of study adopted by the board of educa- 
tion for the Union township public schools of 
Champaign county. 

The Rayen high school, Youngstown, is not 
enly a unique institution, but is easily in the fore 


front among the secondary schools of the state. 
The principal, George F. Jewett, has one of the 
best organized teaching forces of any school in 
the country, and he sends more pupils to Har- 
vard, Yale, and other first-class colleges of the 
land than any other secondary school in the 
state, with possibly one exception, forty-three 
in four years. The location is the best possi- 
ble. Itis within a square of the centre, and 
yet it has a large open corner lot. It is the 
property of the board of trustees, and yet the 
city has erected a fine, large additional build- 
ing, and the city board joins with the trustees 
in the support of the institution. Hence, the 
superior corps of teachers and extra appoint- 
ments. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Last year Pennsylvania raised 2,710,000 tons 
of hay, 23,000,000 bushels of potatoes, 26,226,- 
740 bushels of oats, 3,750,000 bushels of rye, 
18,848,700 bushels of wheat, and 40,749,376 
bushels of corn, which yielded to the Pennsyl- 
vania husbandmen a total of $81,730,407. 
These products were raised by 300,000 farmers 
on 200,000 farms, whose assessed value is 
$2,000,000,000. 

In Pennsylvania there are 14,783 school- 
houses and 22,850 schoolrooms. The value of 
the public school property in 1890 was $42,625,- 
000. We have 26,200 school -teachers instruct- 
ing an army of 1,040,000 Pennsylvania boys and 
girls for future usefulness and happiness. The 
school teachers have received in salaries in the 
past ten years $75,146,300. 

The total expenditure for the support of pub- 
lic schools in Pennsylvania is more than the 
aggregate of expenditures for schools in the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Pennsylvania’s school 
expenditure exceeds that of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas. The expenditures for her public 
schools exceed the combined expenditures of 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Washington, 
California, and Oregon. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The New Hampshire College summer school 
of biology has issued a very beautiful, illus- 
trated programme of its third annual session, to 
be held at the College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanie Arts, Durham. For the session of 
1896, to continue for the four weeks between 
July 6 and August 1, the following courses are 
offered: (1) A laboratory course in zodlogy, 
consisting of personal studies of the morphol- 
ogy and biology of the principal types of ani- 
mal life, beginning with the ameeba, and going 
upwards in the scale of life, together with lec- 
tures upon their classification and biological 
relations. (2) A laboratory course in botany, 
consisting of personal studies of the principal 
types of plant life, beginning with the lowest 
forms and going upward, together with studies 
of their classification and biological relations. 
(3) A course in elementary entomology, de- 
voted to a special study of the habits, struc- 
ture, and classification of insects. (4) A 
course in the systematic botany of the higher 
plants, designed to give a general knowledge of 
the higher forms of plant life, and to familiar- 
ize the student with the names and peculiarities 
of the species forming the New England flora. 
(5) A course in the collection and cultivation 
of specimens for biological study, designed es- 
pecially for teachers of botany and zodélogy. 
A certificate will be given to all who satisfac- 
torily complete one or more of the courses. 
This indicates only a part of the good things 
offered by the faculty of this delightfully 
located institution. The circulars can be ob- 
tained on application to Professor Clarence M. 
Weed, Durham, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Acade- 
mie and High School Teachers’ Association of 
Western Massachusetts will be held Saturday, 
January 18, in the Art Museum, at Springfield. 
Programme : — 

9.30a.m. Opening exercises. Business. 

10.00. “Admission to College by Certificate,’ Dr. 
Herbert H. Gadsby, principal of Drury high school, 
North Adams. Discussion. 

10.45. ‘ Unity in Our School System,” Clarence F. 
Carroll, superintendent of schools, Worcester. Dis- 


cussion. 
2.00 p.m. Business. Reports and election of offi- 

cers. ‘*The Recitation,” Dr. F. W. Atkinson, princi- 

pal of high school, Springfield. Discussion. 

“Latin in Secondary Schools,” Dr. William 


5.00. 
Gallagher, principal of Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton discussion. 


3.45. “Unity in Education from the College Stand- 
point,’ Dr. Elmer H. Capen, president of Tufts Col- 
ege, and member of state board of education. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Indus- 
trial Art Teachers’ Association was held at the 
normalart school on Saturday, Mrs. Luella Fay 
Maynard of Springfield presiding. The pro- 
gramme was a gem of art. The topics were: 
‘‘Clay Modeling in Primary Grades,” ‘‘ Light 
and Shade in Primary and Grammar Grades,” 
and ‘** The Lotus in Decorative Art.” This 
latter address was by Professor William Henry 
Goodyear, head of the department of archxology 
in the Brooklyn Institute, and lecturer at the 
Teachers’ College and Cooper Institute in New 
York. It was one of those brilliant addresses 
of which Boston is having so many this year. 
Professor Goodyear used the stereopticon to 


show how completely all ornament was derived 


from the living form, and that all Greek art is 
traceable to the lotus. Miss Josephine C. 
Locke was on from Chicago. Among the 
speakers were Mr. Charles H. Ames, Mrs. 
Mary D. Hicks, Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, 
Mary W. Gilbert, A. H. Munsell, Augusta L. 
Balch, Kate L. Brown, Harriette L. Rice, 
James Hall, Elizabeth Perry, and Mrs. Terry. 
The officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Luella Fay Maynard ; vice-president, 
L. Rena McLaughlin; secretary, James Hall; 
executive committee, Henry T. Bailey, Mrs. 
Mercy A. Bailey, Mrs. Mary L. Patrick, James 
Hall, H. W. Parr, and Olive Underhill. 

The floors of the schoolhouses of Boston were 
never washed till Dr. Caroline E. Hast- 
ings, under the advice of Dr. Edward H. Hart- 
well, the physical culture specialist, urged the 
matter. It took two years to get the appropria- 
tionthrough after it was begun. It was estimated 
that it would cost $10,000 to have the floors 
washed once, but it really cost only $1,500. It 
seems very ridiculous that these floors had 
never been washed before. 

A new No. 6 Remington Standard type- 
writer has been recently placed in the Black- 
stone high school. The machine is kept in 
constant use from the close of the session at 
1 o’clock, untildark every day. The pupils ap- 
preciate the opportunity and are willing to give 
their afternoons and Saturdays to its use. The 
aim is to secure perfect accuracy rather than 
speed, and to learn the uses and capabilities of 
the machine. The school board is planning a 
well-arranged business course in the near future. 

The next regular meeting of the Eastern As- 
sociation of Physics Teachers will be held at 
the United States hotel, Boston, on Saturday, 
January 11, 1896, at 12 o’clock. The subject 
under consideration will be: ‘* The Revision of 
the Harvard Preparatory Course in Physics.” 
This is one of the many important educational 
meetings held in the city. The work and aim 
of this association are definite and practical and 
must tend toward satisfactory results. 

A recent number of the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education contained a long, discriminating 
and highly appreciative article based upon a 
visit to the Bridgewater normal school. 

Miss Helene J. Sloan of Dover, N. H.,a 
graduate of Salem normal school, and a teacher 
of experience, has been appointed to a position 
in Newtonville. 

Rarely has any teacher the privilege of learn- 
ing of his popularity so unexpectedly as has Mr. 
Benjamin Wormelle, principal of the Brighton 
high school, Boston. The entire corps of 
teachers have united with pupils and a host of 
citizens in testifying to their high appreciation 
of his skill, scholarship, faithfulness, and self- 
sacrificing devotion. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Barnard Club of Providence has a School 
of Child Study, with George E. Church, William 
E. Wilson, and Gilman C. Fisher as directors. 
The special committees consist of— 

Infancy.—Annie H, Barus, Eugenia W. Dennis. 

Childhood.—Susan 8. Harriman, Bessie M. Scho- 
field, William E. Wilson, Edith Goodyear, Rhoda A. 


Esten, Mary L. P. Shattuck. 
Adolesence.—Walter B, Jacobs, Alice D. Mumford. 


The syllabus which guides their study is as 
follows :— 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS :-— 

1. Physique. Slight or sturdy. 
Pale or rosy. 

2. Gait Firm or halting. Graceful or awkward. 

3. Health. Excellent. good, poor, fluctuating. 

4. Bodily Defects. Eyes, ears, hands, teeth, ete. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ENVIRONMENT :— 

1. Parents. Nationality. Occupation. Disposition, 

2. Home. Location. Health conditions. Posses- 
sions: Pets, toys, books. Companions: Many, few, 
older, younger. Playground: Street, yard, woods, 
fields. Social atmosphere: Refining or degrading. 
Experiences: Journeys, death of friends, illnesses, 
change of residence. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TEMPERAMENT AND DIspo- 
SITION 

Excitable orcalm. Energetic or dull. 
or reticent. Sensitive or indifferent. Hopeful or 
sad. Sympathetic or unsympathetic. Kind or un- 
kind. Yielding or stubborn. Generous or selfish. 
Honest or dishonest. Timid or courageous. Leader 
orfollower. Affections: For people, animals, nature, 
inanimate objects. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MIND :— 

1. Perception.— Color, sound, form, motion, num- 
ber; quick or slow; accurate or inaccurate. Which 
sense 1s best ? 

2. Memory.— Of incidents in child’s own life. Of 
ideas. Of dreams. Of Punishment. Effective or 
soon forgotten. Of injustice or ill treatment. Does 
the child grieve or soon forget? Of pleasant experi- 
ences. Rote memory, strong or weak? 

3. Imagination.— Strong or weak. Intellectual or 
emotional. Mere dreaming or creativeness. Con- 
sistent or inconsistent. Belief in imaginary beings. 
Fear of imaginary beings. Tendency to personify 
inanimate objects. Fancies about God, heaven, 
clouds, sun, moon, snow, death, flowers, fairies, etc. 
4. Expression.—In play: Realistic or symbolic? In 
manual work: Careful or careless? In picture mak- 
ing: Creative or imitative? In language: Exact or 
inexact? Vocabularly, large or small; readily or 


Strong or feeble. 


Confiding 


slowly enlarged; plain or figurative. 


5. Responsiveness.—How expressed To teacher or 
associates. Tothe beautiful in nature, music, stones, 
er) and pictures. How is the child most easily 
ed to doright? Through fear, love for the teacher, 
duty, politeness, hope, or reward, emulation, etc. 
Will: How shown. Muscular control: Good or poor? 
Perseverence : Persistent or easily discouraged? 
Power to control emotions: Strong or weak? Note 
all instances of effort for self-control, and seek to 
discover motive for this effort. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Virgil G. Curtis, ex-superintendent of New 
Haven schools, is in London. 

Miss Lida Chipman has closed her term of 
teaching in the Ledyard district. 

Miss Grace Balcom, teacher in the primary 
room in Central Village, has resigned to go to 
New York, where she wil! spend the winter. 
Miss Bertha Dean has been engaged to teach 
the remainder of the school year. 

Miss Mary Geneva Rathbun teaches at West 
Ashwillett. 

S. N. Brainard is principal of the North 
school at East Hartford. 

School in Waterford will begin January 6, 
under direction of Principal Maxwell. 

Miss Grace Stone teaches in Chester. 

Miss Annie L. Hodgson of Westerly is the 
teacher of the Ashwillett school. Her method 
of teaching gives universal satisfaction. 

Andover school is taught by Miss Grace 
Hawley. 

Miss Minnie A. Bishop is teaching in the 
Centre school, Meriden. 

At West Mystic the principal, Miss Hattie 
Holmes, is a fine elocutionist, and her pupils 
show the advantage of having a good instructor. 
Miss Flora Fitch is the efficient primary 
teacher. 

Miss Nellie Geer of Ledyard teaches school 
on Long Island. 

Miss Flynn, who is teaching in the West Nor- 
folk school, will have an assistant during the 
winter term on account of the increasing num- 
ber of scholars. 

Miss Minnie Nash of Norwalk is a teacher in 

the Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
‘ At Moosup the examinations in the different 
rooms have been very satisfactory, The attend- 
ance has been materially lessened by the prev- 
alence of mumps, scarlet fever, and measles. 
Among the teachers are Miss Winnie Harris, 
Miss O'Brien, and Miss Lilla Millett. 

The date of the teachers’ meeting at Laurel 
Glen has been fixed for January 10. 

Mr. Jay W. Crofoot of Clark’s Falls has 
closed the school for a two-weeks’ vacation. It 
will resume January 6. 

A number of the former Hartford high school 
pupils of Miss M. A. Howe recently raised a 
fund to secure for her some suitable testimonial 
of the respect and affection that her kindly 
interest and helpful teaching had developed in 
them. They decided upon a handsome diamond 
ring, and Tuesday evening the presentation was 
made by Walter H. Clark, Yale, '96, and high 
school, 92. Miss Howe left the Hartford high 
school in the fall to take a better place at Miss 
Porter’s school in Farmington. 

Miss Katherine Swick is among the teachers 
in the South Norwalk high school. 


Tur CortvumBraA CALENDAR issued by Pope 
Manufacturing Company, Boston, is the most 
unique and universally useful of all that have 
become permanent. It has a leaf for each day, 
and a memoranda blank space 2} by 3 inches 
for each date. This has come to be in such 
demand that it is no longer given away, but is 
mailed upon the receipt of eight cents, but even 
this is a better investment than an unusuble 
calendar for nothing. 


| Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted + ciation, Suite 101 Auditori- 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
JULY 3-AUGUST 13. 


Thirty-four courses will be offered. For pamphlet, 
giving full information, apply to the clerk of the 


committee, M. CHAMBERLAIN, 

j2, 3t Cambridge, Mass. 

& _ Your address, with six cents 

z in stamps, mailed to our Head- 

& uarters, If Eliot St., Boston, 

> ass., will bring you a full line 

S of samples, and rules for self- 

measurement, of our yoy fa- 

2 2 mous #3 pants ; Suits, $13.25; 

(om. § Overcoats, $10.25, and up. Cut 

7, o to order. Agents wanted every- 

where. 
% SES New Plymouth Rock Co. 


Old South Leaflets on Puritanism. 


Seven new leaflets have been added to the Old South Series, relating 
to English Puritanism and the Commonwealth: No. 58, Hooper’s 
Letters to Bullinger ; 59, Sir John Eliot’s 
rates”; 60, Ship-money Papers; 61, 
Strafford; 62, Cromwell's Second Speech ; 6 
Commonwealth”; 64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. 
leaflets relate to the same period, including Vane’s *‘ Healing Ques- 
tion,” the Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, the 
Scottish National Covenant, the Agreement of the People, the 
Instrument of Government, and Cromwell's First Speech. 

All the leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical notes. 
Price 5 cents a copy, $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete list. 


Directors of the OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, 


Apology for Soc- 
Pym’s Speech Against 
3, Milton’s “ Free 
Several earlier 
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baby bones 


are soft, so soft they scarce 
can be called bones in the 
earlier years; gradually 
they harden, and furnish 
the frame which supports 
the growing body. The 
hardening comes from what 
chemists term “the min- 
eral substances.” 

When these are absent we 
have “ Rickets”—a lack of 
bone-tissue, which shows 
itself in delayed teething, 

rofuse head-sweats, and 
ater, if not arrested, mal- 
formations and deformities. 

Such a baby needs lime 
for its weak bones and cod- 
liver oil for its fat-starved 
body. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hy- 

ophosphites, will give its 
little body the needed fat 
in the easiest form. 

50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 


Chemists New York 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
January opens with an account of ‘‘ The Smith- 
sonian Institution,” giving a concise statement 
of the origin and growth of this noble national 
establishment. Many portraits of the able men 
who have made it what it is are given. David 
A. Wells, LL.D., discusses ‘t The Principles 
of Taxation.” Professor Angelo Heilprin gives 
A Student’s Recollections of Huxley”; M. 
Albert Tessandier describes ‘ The Botanical 
Gardens of Buitenzorg, Java,” with illustrations ; 
Professor C. A. Young explains ‘‘ Helium, its 
Identification and Properties ”; President David 
Starr Jordan takes ground against ‘* Scientific 
Temperance, so-called.” The other articles are : 
** The Geological Work of the Air,” by M. Stan- 
islas Meunier (illustrated ); ‘* New Outlooks 
in the Science and Art of Medicine,” by T. 
Mitchell Pruden, M. D.; ‘ Suggestibility, 
Automatism, and Kindred Phenomena. II.,” 
by Professor W. Romaine Newbold; ‘* Studies 
of Childhood. XIV. The Child as Artist,” 
by James Sully, M.A., LL.D.; ‘*'The Fifth 
International Prison Congress,” by Samuel J. 
Barrows; ‘‘ Both Sides of Profit-Sharing,” by 
Frederic G. Mather; Sketch of Ebenezer 
Emmons,” with portrait; ‘‘ Professional Insti- 
tutions. IX. Architect,” by Herbert Spencer ; 
‘* The Electric Furnace in Chemistry,” by M. 
H. Moissan. Correspondence: ‘‘ The Drift 
of Populationin France.” The Editor’s Table : 
‘* Pause, Perhaps, not Reaction,’’ ‘* The Prob- 
lem of Life,” and ** Science and Temperance.” 
Scientific Literature. Fragments of Science. 
Price, $5.00 a year. Single copy, 50 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— The January number of the New England 
Magazine opens a very rich number on ‘ The 
Winter Birds of New England,” by William E. 
Cram. It is exquisitely illustrated. There is a 


fine portrait of John ‘Trumbull, the patriot- 
painter. There is aninteresting article by Mrs. 
Lydia Avery Coonley on ‘* George Root and His 
Songs "'; Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke writes of 
** Paul Dudley,” the founder of the Dudleian 
lectures of Harvard University. The ‘Journal 
of Israel Putnam” is of unusual historical 
value. Frederic M. Holland has a brief paper 
upon * Reading Dante with Lowell,” and there 
are papers on ** The Country Shop,” by E. L. 
Williams; ‘* United States Postage Stamps,” by 


How’s Tuts! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX. Wholsale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Drugyists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. ‘Testimonials free. 


J. Torrey Connor ; ‘‘Shakespearian Repetitions,”’ 
by T. W. Ball, and interesting stories by Dora 
Read Goodale and others, and poems by Madi- 
son Cawein and others. The Editor’s Table is 
devoted to a discussion of Dr. Gordon’s new 
book, ‘The Christ of To-day,” which is 
awarded aplace of high importance intrinsically, 
and of still higher importance as an index to the 
progress of religious thought in America. 
Price, $3.00 a year, single copy 20 cents. Bos- 
ton: Warren F. Kellogg. 


— The Review of Reviews for January opens 
with a curious frontispiece, ‘‘The Emperor 
William’s Cartoon.” ‘‘The Progress of the 
World” contains comments on the great ques- 
tions under consideration by the nations of the 
earth, and contains portraits of the leading men 
acting in the great national dramas of the day. 
The “Current History of Caricature” has 
amusing reproductions from American and for- 
eign cartoon papers. The account of the 
‘* World’s Wars and Riots of 1895” is a chapter 
giving food for reflection. ‘The Record of 
Current Events” shows the intense activity of 
our age. William T. Stead furnishes an in- 
tensely valuable character sketch of ‘* Abdul 
Hamid, Sultan of Turkey,” illustrated with 
portraits and maps. Other papers are ‘Israel 
Among the Nations,” ‘The Jews of New 
York,” ‘*At Jerusalem Five Years Hence,” 
‘** Adolph Menzil,” etc. The leading articles of 
the month and contents of periodicals are given. 
Price, $2.50 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 
New York. 


—The Sanitarian has entered upon its 
twenty-fourth year. It will continue in the 
future, as it has been hitherto, devoted to the 
promotion of the art and science of sanitation, 


mentally and physically, in all their relations ; 
by the investigation, presentation, and discus- 
sion of all subjects in this large domain, as 
related to personal and household hygiene, 
domicile, soil and climate, food and drink, men- 
tal and physical culture, habit and exercise, oc- 
cupation, vital statistics, sanitary organizations 
and laws —in short, everything promotive of 
or in conflict with health, with the purpose of 
rendering sanitation a popular theme of study 
and universally practical. The Sanitarian 
will continue in its present form, 96 pages ¢ezt, 
monthly; two volumes yearly. The volumes 
begin January and July. ‘Terms: $4.00 a year, 
in advance. Sample copies, 20 cents — ten two- 
cent postage stamps. New York: American 
News Company. 


— The Catholic World magazine for January 
has some very able and timely articles. ‘* A 
Century of Catholicity” is by B. Morgan; the 
erudite paper on ‘‘ Shakespearian Chronology ” 
is by Mr. Appleton Morgan; Dr. Patrick F. 
Sweeney gives a graphic sketch of some ‘‘ Old- 
Time ‘Temperance Societies”; ‘ The Winter 
School in New Orleans ” is by James J. Me- 
Loughlin; Louise Imogen Guiney and Mary T. 
Waggaman are each represented by choice po- 
etical contributions. Much space is appro- 
priated by the reviews of new books, wherein 
the same candor, care, and critical acumen 
which have been a distinguishing feature of the 
magazine for many years are displayed. 


— The Kelectic Magazine of Foreign Litera- 
ture for January has eighteen wisely chosen 
selections from the leading periodicals of the 
Old World. Among those of special value to 
American readers is ‘* The New Study of Chil- 
dren,” by Professor James Lully; ‘ Louis 
Pasteur ”; ‘* Havana’’; ‘* Missionaries in 
China”; American Traits”; Religious In- 
struction in the Public Schools,” and ‘ The 
Poet Laureateship.” This magazine has prestige 
of long success, and very discriminating editing. 
Price, $5.00 a year, single copy 45 cents. New 
York, 144 Eighth street, E. R. Pelton, publisher. 


—The Pall Mall magazine for January has for 
its frontispiece an original drawing by the 
Marchioness of Granby, entitled “1896.” All 
the articles are copiously illustrated. The lead- 
ing contributors are Mrs. Hamilton-King, Lady 
Fairlee Cunninghame, Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
farl of Dunmore, E. T. Papillon, I. Zangwill, 
and others. ‘* A New Eldorado,” by Earl Dun- 
more; ‘* Calcutta, Past and Present,” are among 
the articles of special interest. Price, 83.00 a 
year, single numbers 25 cents. New York: 
The International News Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Ladies’ Home Journal for January; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for January; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

St. Nicholas for January; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 
ca for January; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

or 

The Forum for January; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. ~ 

The Century tor January; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. i 

The Lelectic for January ; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

Pall Mall Gazette for January ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: International News Company. i 

Catholic World far January; terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York. 

The Pocket Magazine for January; terms, $1.00 a 


year. New York; Frederick A, Stokes & Co, 


UNIVERSAL SUPERVISION. 


A final step in the system of supervision of 
our public schools is proposed in behalf of the 
board of education in a document by Agent A. 
W. Edson, which is just ready for distribution. 
It is to make supervision “ universal and com- 
pulsory ” in all the cities and towns. This would 


involve a change for only a small part of our, 
population, but it would affect 100 towns which 


are now outside of the system of voluntary 
superintendence. This extension of the sys- 
tem is warmly favored by Secretary Hill of the 
state board, but it is likely to meet the con- 
servatism in the towns which still hang back 
and prefer to pursue the oldway. Just so there 
were towns which clung to the old school dis- 
trict system, which has been abolished by law, 
much for the advantage of the towns. In this 
document, issued by the state board of educa- 
tion, the results of supervision in Massachusetts 
are given as follows :— 

‘*1, Better teachers, a professional spirit on 
their part, better results. 2. More regular at- 
tendance of pupils in all grades, better classi- 
fications and progress, more frequent promo- 
tions, increased attendance on the grammar and 
high schools. 3. A well arranged and properly 
balanced course of study, unity of work through 
the various grades from the kindergarten to the 
high school, economy of time and effort. 4. 
Greater care in the selection of suitable text- 
books, apparatus, and supplies, better care and 
equipment of school buildings, more economical 
expenditure of money. 5. Greater interest in 
the schools on the part of parents and tax- 
payers.” 

The obstacles to the complete success of the 
system are thus given :— 

1. An uncomfortable and unsympathetic 
school committee. It occasionally happens that 
members of school committees are elected on 
strict party lines, and that every act, and every 
vote is measured from a personal or political 
standpoint, the good of the schools being of sec- 
ondary importance. 

2. A false economy that prevails in some 
communities in the management of schools. 
As a result of a ‘ penny-wise, pound-foolish” 
policy, cheap teachers, poor school buildings, 
and a lack of suitable text-books and supplies 
are all too common. Itis as difficult to-day to 
make bricks without straw as it was in the days 
of Moses. 

3. Poorteachers. This difficulty is a common 
and almost an insuperable one. ‘Teachers are 
poor because of a lack of education and cul- 
ture, or of professional training, disciplinary 
ability, tact, energy, consecration, or willing 
spirit—one or all combined. 

4. The many and widely separated schools 
which necessitate much time in travel and forbid 
the holding of frequent teachers’ meetings; the 
perplexing questions sure to arise in directing a 
system of schools with something less than the 
wisdom of Solomon to settle them. 

5. And, again, the selection of an incompe- 
tent or ‘‘ misfit’? superintendent has prevented 
some towns from enjoying the full benefit that 
should come from the adoption of supervision. 
A poor teacher is poor property; a poor school 
committeeman is poor property ; likewise a poor 
superintendent. 

Statistics for the state are as follows: Towns 
having superintendents, 253; not having super- 
intendents, 100; population by the census of 
1895in towns having superintendents, 2,341,867 ; 
in towns not having superintendents, 158,316. 
The number of teachers in towns having super- 
intendents is 9,447, and in towns not having 
superintendents is 962. The number of pupils 
in towns having superintendents is 384,463, 
while in towns not having superintendents it is 
28,490. Thus, it is seen, that the proportion of 
pupils without superintendents is much smaller 
than would appear from the proportion of towns. 

The following improvements are suggested 
for the school system of the state :— 

1. School committees should have authority to 
agree upon district boundaries without a special 
vote of the towns. 

2. In case it is best for the interest of a town 
of low valuation to unite with a large town or 
city above the valuation limit of $2,500,000, it 
should have the right to do so, and receive a 
proportional share of state aid. 

3. A district having less than twenty-five 
schools should be entitled to state aid when, in 
the judgment of the state board of education, 
itis for the best interests of the schools that 
such a union should be formed. 

4. Permission should be granted for the 
formation of new districts by making any com- 
binations that the good of the schools seems to 
demand. 

5. In case school committees cannot agree 
upon district boundaries, or make satisfactory 
unions, the state board of education, or some 
commission, should have authority to fix upon 
boundaries. 

6. Each town in a district should have a vote 
in the selection of a superintendent proportional 
to the share of the superintendent’s salary which 
the town contributes. 

7. Allunions formed should hold for a period 
of three or five years, unless modified or changed 
by the consent and under the direction of the 
state board of education. 

It_ may be well, further, (1) to increase the 
appropriation to each district toward the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries from $500 to $750; 
(2) to raise the maximum limit of valuation for 


any town to be entitled to enter a district and 
to receive state aid from $2,500,000 to $3,000, - 
000; and (3) to drop the requirement for the 
annual election of superintendent in April and 
allow school committees to elect at their con- 
venience. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


John Gilmer Speed boldly makes in the 
Forum the assertion that the American farmer 
of to-day is nothing like so well educated or so 
intelligent as the farmer of forty years ago was. 
The reason is that American public schools, 
city and country, have drifted into politics. 

Mr. Speed visited one school-in a ‘city of 
the third rank.” What city itwas he does not 
say. The school trustee for a certain ward 
was a man who had made money at livery 
stable keeping. He was a politician. Old 
Brown, a saloonkeeper, who had ‘stuck by 
the trustee in all elections,” died and left his 
family destitute. By the power of politics, the 
trustee put old Brown’s daughter in as teacher 
in his ward. He said to Mr. Speed : —. 

‘*T ups and gets this place for Susie, and she 
done fust rate. I give her the promotion, and 
next year she goes in as principal. Now that’s 
what I call good politics and good reform. 
Keep the best places for our own friends.” 

They visited the school which the saloon 
keeper’s daughter taught. She was a young 
woman with painted cheeks and bleached yel- 
low hair. ‘‘ Her accent was atrocious, her 
voice shrill and sharp.” Miss Susie repri- 
manded a girl pupil. This girl called out : — 

* 1 didn’t do nothin’, ma’am.”’ 

“Didn't do nothing,” called Miss Susie. 
‘*Where do you expect to go to? I seen you 
when you done it.” 

Mr. Speed is a gentleman and a chronicler of 
facts. We have his serious word that this talk 
actually proceeded from the mouth of a young 
woman who next year is going to be a principal. 

The country schools of the United States in 
many instances do not pay a teacher as much as 
an ordinary servant of all work gets in a city.— 
Hornellsville (.N. Y.) Times. 


* CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Washington, D. C., is the most attractive city 
in the United States when Congress is in session. 
Why not join the next Royal Blue Line, person- 
ally-conducted tour, leaving Boston Wednesday, 
January 22? The rate of $25 covers every ex- 
pense. Stop-overs at New York and Philadel- 
phia. Send for illustrated itinerary to A. J. 
Simmons, N.E.A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Publie School Journal............ Bloomington, Il. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
School Minneapoiis, Minn, 
New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Teacher’s Institute. .... New York, N.Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas, 


— ‘* One or the otker of us,’’ muttered a young 
man who awaited his beloved in the front par- 
lor, ‘tis going to be turned down to-night!” 
(and he glanced ferociously at the flickering 
gaslight.)—Puck. 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils. Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethreetimesaday, 
after meals preferred, and 
Lefore retiring. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Re- 
COLD ly HEA stores the senses of Taste 

and Smell. The Balm is 
quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 

Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 

A) ELV BROTHERS. 56 Warren St.. New Vork. 


CATARRH 


Tue JournaL or Epvcation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 
LAND PUBLISHING CoMPaNY. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher Price 
By the Atlantic. Van Duzee, Lee & Shepard “Boston 
How to Study History, Literature,and the Fine Arts. Hart. > 
studies in American Colonial Life.................... Mendy tlle. $ 
Latin Lessons for Coy. Americ: ‘o., N.Y 0 
stories from Aulus Gellius..... Knapp [Ed.}. “ “ “ 30 
Studies in the Science of Drawing in Art............. Moore, Ginn & Co., Boston ome 
The Arden Shakespeare (7 VOIS.). —— D. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 
An Old sens Walworth, The Merriam > N.Y 
Science Readers (6 vols.),........ urché, Macmillan & Co., N. Y 
A Scientific Demonstration of Future Life........... Hudson. a C. Moclurg & ‘Ca: Viton. 1.50 
Calisthenic BOMBS. Hanson. A. Flanagan, Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS. YMNA 
Lea.— ‘I wonder if Professor Kidder meant STIC CARDS 


anything by it?” Perrins.—‘*By what?” 
Lea.— ‘He advertised to lecture on ‘ Fools,’ 
and when I bought a ticket it was marked 
‘Admit One.’ ”—Duck. 


—A little girl ‘‘in the fourth grade” vas 
troubled in school with the twitching of the 
muscles of the eye. Being asked what was the 
matter, she said: ‘‘I’ve got the hiccoughs in 
my eye.”—Congregationalist. 


INTENDED TO CATCH YOUR EYE. 


Don’t skip this paragraph because it is small. 
It is worth reading, for it tells about the Pineola 
Balsam, a certain remedy for cough, tickling in 
the throat, and the stopped-up feeling in the up- 
per part of the chest. A simple cough may turn 
into something serious if let alone. It ceases 
to vex you and to keep you awake o’ nights when 
you have allayed the inflammation in your throat 
with Ery’s Bartsam. The druggists 
sell it for twenty-five cents. 


Magistrate — ‘‘ The officer says you were 
drunk last night and fell down in the street. 
Can you explain that little matter ?’’ 

Prisoner (with dignity )—‘* The cause of my 
fall, your honor, was not attributable to liquor, 
but to circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol.” 

Magistrate (in surprise) — ‘‘ What circum- 
stances do you allude to ?” 

Prisoner (sadly) — ‘* My legs, your honor.” 

—Tid Bits. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Sooruine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

— ‘* This hasn’t a sign of clam in it,” said the 
guest who had ordered clam chowder. ‘It’s a 
swindle, that’s what it is.” 

‘* Excuse me, sir,’’ responded the waiter, who 
is too good for that business; ‘‘ but we only 
undertake to serve a chowder — not an aqua- 
rium.” —Life. 

Husband (shaving).—** Confound the razor!” 
Wife.—‘*What’s the matter now? You're 
dreadfully cross-tempered.” //usband.—‘‘ The 
razor is so infernally dull.” Wife.—‘‘ Dull ? 
Why, I ripped up an old skirt with it only 
yesterday, and it cut beautifully.”— Chicago 
Record. 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three’ Series. . . Price, 15 cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 85 Cents, 


These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- 
gression from card to card, and from one series to 
the next; and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. The first series is particularly well suited 
for primary grades, and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school. 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms, 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary fora 
drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as such 
have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 
the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. . 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers like 
them because they area help. If you wish to secure 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 
set of cards. Address all orders: 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


BACK AGAIN —from Algiers, Tunis, and the desert of Sahara, this time —refreshed and ready for work. Consid 
eahedie inate a eee has already accumulated, and all that comes will be welcome. Every year more and more 
ere tee - . pase are agencies which can be trusted, and that it pays to deal with them, letting them do the 
— Eto he = _ An up their record and classifying them, and so finding a picked list to choose from one selee- 
pt dh why on e. he amount of time and work that the best agencies put into the recommendation of teachers 
hea mete ne seteos ; and as this service is put at READY out charge, and without obligation upon tne board 
thea ot of education absolutely with- to choose any of the candidates recommended, it 
diffleate _ ' that any board of education should try to dispense with this means of assistance in what is the most 
pe ; i mportant part of all school management —the selection of capable teachers. There are scores of 
ards of education that have learned to look to us confidently for this help, and we hope a good 
many new ones will try us this year. , : FOR WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS CO- OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 

This explains 


“Couldn’t Handle the School.” 


cancies are occurring. Changes are naturally made now for Jan. ist. Available teachers ready to take 


write” ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


a nd F Oo R El Cc N _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors.. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 

4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with se $3-S Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. . Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N Y. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HybDk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrinGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


THE NEW 


the addition of 32 pages of new matter. 


arranged as follows: 


CRAIG. 


Craig's Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
Realizing, moreover, that teachers demand that a Question Book 
shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work ‘up to date”’; 
so that our New CRAIG contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers onthe different branches of study, 


Price, $1 50. 
Postage, 14 cents extra. 


United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography ; 
Grammar; Letter Writing; Orthography; Orthoépy : nd Phonology ; 
Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and 
Tobacco ; Civil Government; Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy ; Participles and Infinitives made Easy ; Questions 
| onWriting; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and 
Answers in corresponding department,— making every question and answer quickly available 


when time is pressing. 


During twenty years CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK has been known to all live teachers, and used by most, 
as The Standard, This New CrAiG will be still more useful to every one. Students, as well as teachers, 
preparing for a higher grade, by using “ CRAIG ” can c 
examinations. Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of searching through numerous text-books 
from beginning to end for material for examinations. Here are Questions and Answers a to hand 
covering ALL Common School branches. School Committeemen will readily appreciate the valu 
candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the 
Questions here, with their correct Answers, on all the subjects required by the authorities. 


The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “ How to 
Become Quick at Figures,” and ‘ How to Prepare fora Civil Service Examination,” is perfectly 
equipped not only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one, 


If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies have been 
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LESSONS ON FRUITS. 


BY MACLEOD. 


PODS. 


HE general term pod is applied to those 
ean} dry fruits which burst open at maturity. 
I: y Such fruits are said to be dehiscent. 
7) US Distinctive names are given to different 
We’ kinds of pods, the chief characteristic of 
each kind being its manner of dehiscence or bursting 
open. Some pods only split lengthwise down one 
edge, the inner one, known botanically as the ventral 
suture. These pods are formed of a simple pistil and 
are known as Follicles. The most familiar pods of 
this variety are those of the peony, larkspur, colum- 
bine, and milkweed. The follicle of the last named 
plant is illustrated in Fig. 1. A 
follicle in the act of bursting open 
is shown in Fig. 2. The well- 
known pea-pod (Fig. 3) and bean- 
pod (Fig. 4) are examples 
of the variety known by 
the particular name Leg- 
ume. They very 
similar in structure to the 
follicle, but when ripe 
burst open at the outer 
Fie. 1. edge, known as the dorsa/ 
suture, as well as by the inner suture, thereby split- 
ting into two pieces which are called valves. Fig. 5 


represents the pod of the \ 


Fie, 2. 


pea in the act of dehis- 
cence. Sometimes a leg- 
‘ume is divided  trans- 
versely into joints and the 
pod separates at the joints 
when ripe, allowing the 
seed contained in each 
section to escape. Such a 
pod is called a Loment. 
See Fig. 6. The pods of 
compound pistils are 
termed Capsules. They either open through the 
partitions of the parts of which they are composed or 
right down the centre of each of these parts or cells. 
The pieces into which the capsules split are called 
valves and there may be three or more. A peculiar 
style of capsule is the Silique. It opens by two 
valves from below, upward, as shown in Fig. 7, and 
between these valves is seen a framed partition bear- 
ing the seeds. The mustard family of plants have 
pods of this construction. When the silique is short 
and broad, it is called a Pouch or Silicle. Familiar 
examples are candytuft and shepherd’s purse. 

An odd-shaped pod is shown in Fig. 8. It opens 
horizontally, the upper part forming a lid and the 
lower part a sort of cup which holds the seeds. Such 
a pod is known as a Pyxis. 

Plaintain, purslane, hen- 
bane are plants having this style 
of pod. Sometimes the lid part 
is not entirely separated, but ad- 
heres to the lower division for a 
short space, thus forming a sort of 
hinge. The manner in which the 
seeds of most pods are arranged 

Fic. 5. and attached to the valves may be 
seen by referring to Figs. 2, 5, and 7, or rye, ¢. 


Fia. 3. 


FIG, 4. 


"beans as taken from the pod (Fig. 9). 


better still, get an ordinary pea-pod or  bean- 
pod, and open it in sight of the pupils. 

A little lesson on the seeds will not 
be amiss and _ interest 
could be awakened by 
planting peas and beans 
and digging them up at 
intervals to watch the 
various stages of ger- 
mination. Thus, first 
annie you would have the 


Fia, 8. 


Open one to show the formation (Fig. 10). The 
whole kernel is the embryo, and, as can be seen, the 


) ( 


bulk of this embryo consists of two thick seed-leaves. 
After allowing a reasonable time, dig up one of the 


11. Fig. 12. 


Fig. 10. 


seeds and see if it bears any resemblance to Fig. 11, 
and at a later period, when the first little shoot 


13, 
appears above ground, see if the seed locks anything 
like Fig. 12. In the same manner plant a pea and 
watch its progress (Fig. 13). 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


( N one of her poems, Jean Ingelow tells us: 
“It is a comely fashion to be glad. Joy 
is the grace we say to God.” 

Gladness is, indeed, a comely fashion, 
and one which our schoolrooms sadly 
need. It becomes an easy thing for our school-work 
to degenerate into drudgery unless we cultivate joy. 
ousness, and conscientiously plant and water the seeds 
from which it springs. Lydia Maria Child once wrote 
to a friend: “I cultivate cheerfulness with might and 
main. I hang prisms in my window to catch the sun- 
shine, and I look at all the pretty pictures in the 
shop windows. There is so much necessary sadness 
in the world that I try in every way I can to make it 
bright.” 

I wonder if we ever realize what our looks of 
anxiety, care, or gloom may mean to the little chil- 
dren, — how sunny our smile or inflection may make 
the schoolroom, and how dreary it may become from 
our impatience or our frown? Do you not remember 
your own experience as achild? Was it ever your 
fate to creep quietly around the house because some 
older member of the family was out of sorts, or to 
receive a sharp reply when some innocent remark 
had caused offense, and to wonder and wonder in vain 
in what you had offended? The memory of such 
childish experiences may help us to gladden the 
days for our children and to drive away the shadows 
which may so easily creep into our schoolrooms. 


One means by which we can “cultivate cheerful- 
ness with might and main ” is to keep ourselves well. 
If sitting up to work or read until twelve o’clock 
sends us to school the next morning with a dull head- 
ache and an impatient temper, do not the children 
suffer for our transgression? If we do steal away on 
a Saturday afternoon and follow a cart path through 
the November woods, or tread the new-born snow 
under the pines, where only rabbits and birds have 
marred its smooth surface, we shall carry back a joy- 
ousness and buoyancy which the children will share. 
Every good time which makes us look at life through 
rose-colored glasses, instead of through green ones, 
makes us better teachers. Everything which gives 
poise, serenity, strength, courage to our lives reaets 
most favorably upon the children. Lessons are more 
easily learned, illustrations are more clearly pre- 
sented, the children seem to step more quietly, to 
move more readily, because our nerves are well 
poised and we are quiet, serene, and strong. “It is a 
comely fashion to be glad,” and we shall be glad if we 
are well and strong. 

To the influence of our own moods and tenses we 
may add a conscious purpose to brighten the school 
by a variety in the schoolroom programme, — by the 
introduction of songs, of stories, of marches, of games. 
The spelling lesson may sometimes take the form 
of the spelling match, in which the children delight. 
The language lesson may be metamorphosed into 
some game of question and answer, which is already 
dear to their hearts. Joyous songs and bright stories 
serve to bring sunshine into the dullest day. A 
teacher whom we once knew made it a point to wear 
a bright ribbon on every stormy day, and, if possible, 
to keep fresh flowers on her desk. It was worth 
while. The dull days bring to us all a heavier burden 
than that which comes with the bright ones, and a 
consequent need, of greater effort to overcome the 
dullness. The brightest songs, the gladdest stories, 
the most attractive exercises should enter into the 
dull day and counteract its grayness. 

It is well in making a programme to arrange for a 
bright beginning and a happy ending of the day. A 
few moments of song, the recitation of favorite gems, 
or a story read or told by the teacher will serve as 
the key-note for the day; and if, after the books are 
put away at night, there is time for a poem, a 
story, or a hymn, the memory of some tangles and 
troubles of the day will slip away and the chil- 
dren will go to their homes accompanied by pleasant 
thoughts. It is better to save the last ten minutes 
of the afternoon for such exercises. We do not gain 
by holding the last recitation to the last moment and 


then dismissing the children in a hurry and sometimes 
in confusion. If this last period, however short it 
may be, is given to some exercise which begets a feel- 
ing of unity, of comradeship, or which leads the 
thought to dwell for a moment upon the message 
which poet or sage has handed down to us, we crown 
the work of the day and draw the children closer to 
us and to one another. This is a wholesome fashion, 
and its results reach far beyond the present happiness 
of the children. 

One hesitates, in these days of question and quibble 
as to the relative claims of happiness and interest, to 
emphasize the need of cultivating happiness lest 
he be assumed to consider happiness as the one end of 
education. This is not the place in which to discuss 
the mooted question. It is true, however, that duty 
in itself should be a glad and joyous as well as a 
solemn thing. We would not hinder in the slightest 
degree the development of the power which enables 
one to do an unpleasant thing when he knows it to be 
right. We would not help the children to turn away 
in a cowardly fashion from a disagreeable task; but 
some lives do grow, some lives have come, to the state 
wherein duty and pleasure are one, and the glad per- 
formance of the work of the schoolroom may be 
made to minister to such growth. The daily tasks 
are performed without the sense of drudgery when 
gladness is in the air: they are well performed, none 
the less. The child naturally brings more energy to 
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a task in which he delights. We shall win better 
results in the bright schoolroom than in the sombre 
one. It is well that we should cultivate gladness 
“with might and main.” 


SOME LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


BY M. E,. C. 


ERE you ever so thoroughly tired of all 
your means of developing lessons upon 
a subject that you felt it almost impos- 
sible to conduct another upon that 
subject? Then you know how Miss 

Sunnybright felt about her work in language. She’d 

exhausted her store of devices when one day a child 

ot the first-half third-year primary grade asked: 

“May we sing the story about the snow?” Instantly 

there flashed through Miss Sunnybright’s mind: 

“«« Sing the story’: now I’ve the germ thought for 

my next language lesson,” and this is how she devel- 


roped it. 

It was the period for the oral exercise, so Miss 
‘Sunnybright said in her charmingly engaging man- 
mer: “Little folks, I’m going to have you tell me 
a story to-day; but first I’ll sing it to your ears, then 
‘you may tell me all about it.” She then hummed the 
music of a merry skating song which had been learned 
several weeks previous. The small faces were very 
wide-awake of expression, and a general hand-raising 
indicated a desire to talk. Fearing an exact word 
instead of thought reproducing might be the result, 
or the simple saying, “Oh! it’s about a skating 
party,’ Miss Sunnybright again sang the music. 

After this second singing, a “ What do your ears 
‘wish you to hear and tell me all about ?” brought out 
‘delightful child stories of the mind picture which 
tthe music had reawakened. When the next lan- 
‘guage period arrived, the “music-story ” was chosen 
-as the kind “ we like most.” 

By degrees the lessons were made more difficult, 
‘through having the music sung but once, and the 
story reproduced in writing. Occasionally the music 
was sung an hour before the language lesson occurred 
that the children might, as Miss Sunnybright ex- 
ipressed it, “think out all the story.” 

With the grades (two) next higher the same sort 
‘of work was developed occasionally for three weeks ; 
cat the end of that time martial music from an opera 
was sung. When this sort of doing began the class 
‘was cautioned, ‘It will be a real puzzle for you to 
tind out the story this music tells, because you’ve 
mever heard it.” Much to the delight of all interested, 
many stories were of soldiers and marching. From 
the limited expression thus developed the class was 
led to rather lengthy, well-expressed thought, awak- 
ened by singing or playing to it selections from 
music of Shakespearian plays, that which has been 
‘written for poems (gay or otherwise) of our rarest 
“writers, and some religious selections. 

During the early development of imaginary stories 
through this musical touching of the mind through 
the ears, Miss Sunnybright often put to the class such 
What did ycu hear? What do 

Does it tell about people or 
What does 


questions as these: 
you think it tells? 
things ? How does it make you feel ? 
it make you wish to do ? 


Questions About Animals. 


‘Name an animal that burrows, 
Name one that can live in water and on land. 
Name some animals that sleep all winter time. 
Name one that can see better by night than by 
day. 
Name one that has webbed feet. 
What bird builds a nest like a bag ? 
What bird builts its nest in chimneys ? 
In barns ? 
What is the first bird you see in the spring ? 
What bird stays with us all winter ? 
Name an avimal that goes backward. 
Of what do bees make honey ? 
— Virginia School Journal. 


LESSONS ON ADJECTIVES. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS, 


ISS PALMER placed two books upon her 
desk; one was new, the other old. 

She asked Edward to tell her how the 

books differed. 

Miss Palmer stepped to the black- 
board and wrote “new”; at the right of it she wrote 
“old,” and called for someone else to tell something 
about the books. 

The words “red” and “black” were mentioned, 
and “red”? was placed under the word “new” and 
* black ” under “ old.” 

Various other comparisons were made, after which 
the two lists read : — 


new old 

red black 

pretty plain 
attractive unattractive 
interesting uninteresting. 


Miss Palmer then asked for a sentence about the red 
book. John wrote: “The red book is new, pretty, 


attractive, and interesting.” 
Miss Palmer spoke of the commas, and then asked 


THE 


them to write other sentences that should describe 
table, hat, girl, and flower in the same way, 

Soon, Miss Palmer sent three of the class from 
the room, while the others wrote a description of the 
teacher’s desk. After each had written a sentence, 
the three were called in to listen to the sentences. 
John read his first : “The object is large, dark colored, 
and useful.” 

The three looked bewildered. 
asked Helen to read her’s, 

Helen read: “It is black-walnut, has six drawers, 
and has books upon it.” 

“The teacher’s desk!” fairly shouted the three, 
who then took their seats, and three others left the 
room for another trial. 

The pupils were requested to write a description of 
some object in the room and pass it to Miss Palmer 
to be identified. Accurate descriptions were required, 

After this, Miss Palmer asked each one to describe 
something with adjectives, telling them to write only 
the list of adjectives, describing it, on a slip of paper. 
Each one passed his paper to the next, who was ex- 
pected to guess it and write the name of the object 
at the bottom, then pass it back again. If not 


So Miss Palmer 


guessed correctly, the original writer was to add move 
words to describe it. 

For another exercise, Miss Palmer distributed sli). 
of paper. Upon six was written, “a cat”; upon the 
remaining six, “a dog.” Each one was to write « 
description of the word on his slip, and the papers 
were exchanged. Six against six, and the result was: 
four pupils on one side guessed correctly, and five on 
the other side identified the object. Then each de- 
scribed the schoolhouse. In the days that followed 
they were carefully led to describe animals. These 
descriptions Miss Palmer would read aloud, and give 
the whole class a chance to find out what animal she 
was reading about. ‘This was the children’s delight. 
And they did not know they were learning that most 
difficult of all lessons, the power of accurate descrip- 
tion, 

For several days this principle was carried out. 
The children would accurately describe houses, their 
surroundings, exterior and interior. They learned to 
describe people, birds, flowers, trees, and the results 
were more than gratifying. 

Miss Palmer often read them good descriptions of 
life. Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes furnish 
many examples of descriptive poems. After reading 
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VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


one Miss Palmer would call for the names of the 
characters in the story. At the left of this list would 
be written words describing the characters. At the 
right is placed a list of the actions of these charac- 
ters, then followed a list of “times” mentioned in 
the story, and a list of places, 

Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith ” is a good poem 
for this work, as it contains no superfluous words. 
This was chosen one day, and the analysis looked like 
this: — 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
. People. ‘ Actions. Time. Place. 
Village Black- { stands from morn 
earns what he can {till night \at forge. 
look in 
Children...... see forge after school { at door. 
hear bellows 
goes to church 
hears parson pray 
hears daughter 
sing Sunday { in choir. 
Blacksmith.... 4 thinks of wife " h 
wipes tears away \ at — 
toils 
rejoices through life. 
sorrows 


This plan pursued in writing descriptions of poems 
meets with excellent results. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. . 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
September 6 and 7, 1895. 


[ CONTINUED FROM DECEMBER NUMBER. | 
COMPOSITION, 


Write a composition on one of the following sub- 
jects :— 

1. A deserted house, 2, The beauties of autumn, 
3. The different modes of traveling. 4. Advantages 
of association. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composi 
tion with particular reference to three points : — 

1, The matter; 7. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 2. 
The correctness and propriety of the language used. 
3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance, 


GRAMMAR, 


Watt was one of the most industrious of men; and 
the story of his life proves, what all experience con- 
firms, that it is not the man of the greatest natural 
vigor and capacity who achieves the highest results, 
but he who employs his powers with the greatest 
industry and the most carefully disciplined skill — 
the skill that comes by labor, application, and ex- 
perience. Many men in his time knew far more than 
Watt, but none labored so assiduously as he did to 
turn all that he did know to useful practical pur- 
poses. — [SAMUEL SMILES, 


The first eight questions refer to the above selec- 


tion. 

Nores.—1. A combination of subject and predicate is 
called a clause. Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2. Sub- 
ordinate clauses include (a) subject clauses; (b) objective 
clauses; (¢) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 3. In 
naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and un- 
modified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a 
phrase. 5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and 
its unmodified object. 6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, 
or clause. In giving modifiers, if words, name the parts of 
speech to which they belong. In like manner state the charac- 
ter of modifying phrases and clauses, as adjective, adverbial, 
etc. 7. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of that verb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are recognized — 
the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are 
classed as modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pro- 
noun, observe the following order: Class, person, number, 
gender, case. Give the reason for case. In parsing a relative 
pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In giv- 
ing the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and 
the reason for it. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes 
only, viz., transitive and intransitive; a transitive verb may be 
used in the active or the passive voice. 13. In parsing a verb, 
observe the following order: Principal parts, regular or irreg- 
ular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, 
number, agreement; give the special use of an infinitive or a 
participle after tense. 

Each of the following questions has 10 credits assigned to it. 

1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the follow- 
ing clauses: (a) story proves; (b) it is man; (¢) who 
employs ; (d) that comes ; (e) he did (labor). 

2. (a) Give three modifiers of man ; (b) two modi- 
tiers of to turn. 

3. What word is modified by each of the following: 
(a) most; (b) carefully; (c) by experience; (d) 
assiduously ; (e) that. 

4. Select (a) a noun; (4) pronoun; (¢) adjective; 
(d) verb; (e) adverb; (f) preposition; (vy) conjunc- 
tion, 

5. Classify the following verbs as transitive or 
intransitive: (a) was; (b) proves ; (ec) confirms ; (d) 
employs ; (e) comes. 

6. Give the syntax of (a) one; (b) skill, the first 
one; (c) skill, the second one. 

7. Decline (a) it; (4) who. 

8. Parse that. 

9, Write a sentence or sentences illustrating the 
three degrees of comparison of adjectives. Mark the 
degree of each adjective. 

10. Write a sentence whose subject and predicate 
have each at least two modifiers. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


6. (a) Mention the countries of Africa that border 
on the Mediterranean.sea. (b) What is the climate 
of these countries ? : 

7. Mention two natural causes that have con- 
tributed to the rapid growth of Duluth. 

8. In what country and on what water is each of 
the following cities: (a) Rio Janeiro; (+) Genoa; 
(c) Vera Cruz; (d) Vienna; (e) Montreal ? 

9. What river rising in Pennsylvania flows across 
the State of New York ? 

10. Mention the principal export of (a) Ceylon; 
(6) Java; (ce) Hawaii. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


4, Mention three digestive juices that are mingled 
with ‘the food after it passes the pylorus. 

5. The walls of the ventricles of the heart are 
thicker and stronger than those of the auricles. 
Explain the necessity of this provision. 

6. What evil effects are liable to attend habitual 
sitting and standing in a stooping posture ? 

7. Mention two functions of the muscles that form 
a part of the walls of the alimentary canal. 

8. What would be the effect produced by the im- 
pairment or paralysis of (a) the optic nerve; (b) the 
auditory nerve ? 

9. Give three hygienic cautions that should be ob- 
served with reference to times of bathing. 

10. State why alcohol may be called (a) a narcotic; 
(6) a stimulant. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

6. State objections to compelling pupils to give in- 
formation that inculpates one another. 

7. Mention personal habits that should character- 
ize the teacher. 

8. State objections to keeping pupils after school 
to make up lessons. 

9. The inductive method of teaching geography 
begins with familiar known objects. State advan- 
tages. 

10. Show how good scholarship of the teacher is 
an element of governing power. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


4. Mention a county of this state the name of 
which indicates that it was formed (a) during the 
English rule; (4) since independence was established. 

5. Of what political party was each of the follow- 
ing: Jackson, Van Buren, William Henry Harrison, 
Polk? Select for answer any two of the four men- 
tioned names. 

6. In the following states there was a contest over 
the admission of the state with or without slavery : 
Kansas, Missouri, California. In each case tell 
whether the state was admitted with or without 
slavery. 

7. Mention two provisions of the compromise of 
1850, — the Omnibus bill. 

8. (a) In what war was the city of Washington 
captured? (4) In what other war was the city 
several times in danger of capture ? 

9. Arrange the following states in the order of: 
their admission to the Union: Colorado, Montana, 
Texas. 

10. Designate each of the following as inventor, 
statesman, historian, or poet: William H. Prescott, 
Elias Howe, Charles Sumner, William Cullen Bryant, 
Eli Whitney. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

4. (2) Who, in case of necessity, orders out the 
State National Guard? (+) Why ? 

5. The lieutenant-governor can vote when presid- 
ing in the senate, only in case of tie. The speaker 
of the assembly when presiding can vote upon all 
questions. Explain why there is such discrimina- 
tion. 

6. Whence did the United States government 
originally derive its authority ? 

7. Name one of the chief duties of the county 
clerk. 

8. (2) How many representatives in Congress has 
each territory? (6) What privilege is accorded 
territorial delegates? (c) What privilege is denied 
them ? 


9. Name two objects to be attained in teaching 
civil government. 
10. If citizens of different states have cause for 
litigation, in what court will the dispute be settled ? 


ANSWERS, 
GRAMMAR. 


3. (a) Carefully. (b) Disciplined. 
(d) Labored. (e) Did know. 

5. (a) Intransitive. (6) Transitive. 
tive. (d) Transitive. (e) Intransitive. 

6. (a) Attribute (predicate pronoun), nominative 
case. (6) Object of the preposition with, objective 
case. (c) In apposition with sill, — objective case. 

7. (a) Singular. Plural. (b) Singular and Plural. 


(c) Comes, 


(c) Transi- 


Nom. it, they, who, 
Poss, its, their, whose, 
Obj. it. them. whom. 


8. That is a relative pronoun, of the third person, 
singular number, neuter gender, in agreement with its 
intecedent skill. It is the subject of the verb comes, 
and is in the nominative case. 

9. Hx. That is a fine trout (positive), and is larger 
(comparative) than those usually caught in this 
stream, but not the largest (superlative). 


GEOGRAPHY. 
6. (a) Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt. 
(6) It is tropical. 
7. A fine lake port; nearness of the productive 
wheat lands of the Red river valley; easy access to 
iron and copper mines. 
8. (a) In Brazil, on the Atlantic. (4) In Italy, on 
the Gulf of Genoa, (c) In Mexco, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. (d) In Austria, on the Danube. (e) In 
Canada, on the St. Lawrence. 
9. The Genesee. 
10. (a) Tea. (6) Coffee. (c) Sugar. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


4, The pancreatic juice, the gall, and the intestina 
juice, 
5. The contraction of the ventricles drives the 
blood through the arterial and veinous systems; 
hence to withstand the pressure the walls must be 
thick and muscular. The blood simply flows through 
the auricles, hence the walls do not need to be so 
thick and strong. 
6. Many of the bones become unnaturally shaped 
and some of the muscles become unnaturally dis- 
tended, producing permanent deformity and depriv- 
ing the lungs of freedom of action. 
7. To give a churning motion to the food and to 
propel it onward through the canal. 
8. (a) Sight would be wholly or partially de- 
stroyed. (4) Hearing would be wholly or partially 
destroyed. 
9. Do not bathe when over-heated. Do not bathe 
immediately before or after eating. Do not bathe 
when exhausted, 
10. (a) Because it tends to paralyze or stupefy the 
brain and other nerve centres. (4) Because it tempo- 
rarily accelerates the circulation of the blood. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


6. Good seldom follows such an attempt. It en- 
genders hatred among pupils. It tends to beget 
lying. 

7. Good morals, order, neatness, courtesy, punctu- 
ality, and habits of study. 

8. Answers will differ. 

9. The child’s interest is aroused. Instruction pro- 
ceeds from the known fo the unknown. 

10. It increases the confidence of pupils in the 
teacher, and confidence is the sure basis of cheerful 
obedience. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

4. (a) The Kong. (6) The Himalaya. (c) The 
Rocky. (d) The Andes. 

5 (a) Russia and Turkey. (0) St. Petersburg in 
Russia, and Constantinople in Turkey. 

6. California and Kansas, without slavery; Mis- 
souri, with slavery. 
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7. That California should be admitted as a free 
state; that the territories of Utah and New Mexico 
should be formed without any provision concerning 
slavery; the payment to Texas of $10,000,000 for its 
claims on New Mexico; the prohibition of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia; the enactment of 
the fugitive slave law. 

8. (a) The War of 1812. (+) The Civil War. 

9. Texas, Colorado, Montana, 

10, Prescott, historian; Howe and Whitney, in- 
ventors; Sumner, statesman; Bryant, poet. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

4. (a) The governor, (+) Because he is com- 
mander-in-chief of the military forces of the state. 

5. The lieutenant-governor represents no one dis- 
trict, while the speaker is one of the members of 
assembly and should represent the district from 
which he was sent. 

6. From the people, through the state legislatures. 


Some breeds of horses are very strong, drawing im- 
mense loads; some are good roadsters, traveling quietly 
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Fic, 3. Parts of a Horse. 


for many miles without weariness; some are very 


8. (a) One. (b) That of debate. (¢) The right to feet, fairly flying a mile in two minutes; some are 


vote. 

9. To teach the children the principles of our 
government; to teach them their rights and duties 
as citizens; to teget in them intelligent patriotism. 

10. The United States supreme court. 


THE HORSE. 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


HE important thing to know about a 
horse is the fact that it has a dar in the 
mouth. By this is meant the space 
between the front teeth and the back 
teeth. 

By this provision the horse holds the bit in his 
mouth with no inconvenience. Without this it would 
be difficult to control the horse, because he is so strong 


Fic. 1. Horse’s Mouth. 


and oftimes fleet and sometimes skitish and fractious. 
This marvelous adaptation to the needs of man will 
bear enlarging upon by teacher and pupils. 

The intelligence of the horse is an important charac- 
teristic. This makes him teachable to an unusual 
degree, but it specially necessitates wise teaching, 
since thereby he may be made docile, reliable, and 
everyway safe and useful, or fractious, unreliable, 
and dangerous. This necessitates wise treatment 
in the “breaking” or early training. 

The memory of the horse is peculiarly adapted to 
his service to man. He has the power to retain the 
knowledge that is specially needed. He almost never 


Fie.2. Draught Horse. 


forgets a road over which he has once passed ; remem- 
bers how to do whatever he has been once taught; 
remembers the significance of words of direction, etc. 
This can be easily enlarged upon. 

The horse is remarkable for his varied adaptability. 


delightfully easy to ride. Enlarge upon these things. 
The “points” of a horse that have significance are 
his form and beauty, color, hock joint (see s, Fig. 3), 
chest, arm of fore foot (see k, Fig. 3), fore feet. 
The ordinary weaknesses of the horse are the strain 
in the lock-joint, which makes a sprain; sinking of 
the chest, caused by exposure when heated, or by 


\ 


Fig. 4. Arabian Horse. 


drinking or eating grain when heated ; and “ pinched ” 
feet from some cause, as sinking of chest. 

A draught horse should have stout body and heavy 
limbs; a fast horse should have slight, fair, smooth 
limbs, especially below the knee and hock joint; a 
roadster should be between the two. 

Have children observe and describe horses that they 
know, telling about color (black, white, gray, iron 
gray, dapple gray, sorrel, chestnut, bay), about 
weight (by inquiry), height (by inquiry), about 
limbs, general description, adaptation for draught, ex- 
press, coach, carriage, roadster, racing. 

A knowledge of breeds. This must be treated or 
omitted, according as the teacher or some of the 
pupils know about them. It is folly to try to talk 
of breeds from the books. It is only important when 
in the neighborhood of blooded stock. 


Fig. 5, Shetland Pony. 


Talk about how much various horses can draw, how 
far horses they know can travel in an hour, how fast 
horses of which they know can travel a mile. 

Talk about the feeding of horses, — hay, corn, 
cracked corn, meal, and oats. Let the facts about the 
feeding be learned by inquiring of men who own 
horses. For what kind of horses are oats preferable 
to other grains; how much is usually fed; price of 
hay, corn, oats. Value of various kinds of horses 
age at which colts are broken; ordinary age of use- 
fulness of horses. 


A Color Exercise. 


FOR SIX VERY LITTLE GIRLS. 


ACH little girl should wear a shoulder-knot of ribbon of 
the color she represents, or a few flowers. For the last 
two lines a long blue ribbon, or strip of cloth, should be 

held over the heads of all, each one holding it up. Have the 
taller girls in the middle, and a very little girl at each end of a 
semi-circle. 
1. Pink is the color that I like best; 
In lovely pink peach trees are dressed. 
2. The plum and pear trees, snowy white, 
Are shining in the bright sunlight. 
3. The chestnut shakes its tassels yellow, 
Each one nodding to its fellow. 
4. The maple flowers are rosy red, 
Showering brightness as we tread. 


Dear pussy-willow, soft and gray, 
You welcome all who come your way. 


6. The elm tree flowers in palest green, 
The daintiest color ever seen. 


All. — And over all the blue sky bends, 
While in pure light all colors blend. 
— Northwestern Journal of Education- 


Midwinter. 


66 EIGHO! it is dark,” sings the robin. 
al ‘* Heigho! it is dull,” caws the crow. 
‘* Tt is time to be raising one’s spirits, 
Cheep, cheep,” says the sparrow, I trow. 


The sun now is early in setting. 

glad he has gone,” says the owl. 

‘* You’re always a-mousing and hooting, 
Cluck, cluck,” says the old barn-door fowl. 


‘* Be still, my dear wife,” says the rooster, 

‘¢ The farmer I see creeping near.” 

‘¢ You are tough for the pot,” says the bantam. 
‘* T pray don’t be anxious, my dear.” 


sé Te’s cold,” says the dear little snowbird ; 
‘* And seeds they are scanty and bad, 
I must sing all the clearer and louder 
Because the short days are so sad.” 


‘* Hiss, hiss,” cries the goose in the stable, 
As her head from the window she pokes ; 

‘* T believe you are an optimist, snowbird, 
And almost as silly as folks.” 


** Do stop all this clatter and clamor,” 
Now plaintively whimpers the mole; 

‘* Why don’t you put by your contention, 
And each creep away to his hole ?” 


‘¢ Oh, keep your advice till it’s wanted,” 
Cry all, ‘‘ and go back to your wife. 
Because you must slumber all winter, 
Shall we have no pleasure in life ?” 


Chorus ; ‘‘ Because you must slumber all winter, 
Shall we have no pleasure in life ?” 
— Christian Register. 


A Snowball Jingle. 


NOWBALLS, snowballs, — 
$ Oh, such jolly fun! 
Round balls, soft balls — 
Now the fun’s begun! 


Right, left, here, there — 
See the snowballs fly ! 

You’re hit, I’m hit, — 
But we will not ery. 


For love goes with 
Each ball of snow, 
And that is why 
We enjoy it so. 


White balls! take aim! 
It is all in fun! 
Here again, there again, 
Till our battle’s won! 
—Esther Anna Godwin. 
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